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EDITORIAL 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


In our steadily deteriorating society, a social philosophy however 
intellectually interesting may seem to some just not what is ur- 
gently needed. Certainly such a weighty tome as John Rawls' A 
THEORY OF JUSTICE (Harvard, 1972) with its interminable refine- 
ments of theoretical details may seem wide of the mark. But is it 
really? Of course, much besides publications, including one or a 
dozen philosophical treatises, is indeed needed. More enlightened 
laws with far better enforcement of many existing laws, more co- 
operation from citizens and institutions in discharging their obliga- 
tions and obeying the laws, a much higher moral tone throughout 
society--at least these are needed if we are to clean up and stabilize 
our environment, preserve our vanishing flora and fauna, reduce con- 
sumption of our limited natural resources, cease extensive use of 
indestructible non-degradable synthetics, diminish crime, improve 
health care, decrease drug abuse, reduce population, outlaw war, 
cease growing chemically tainted food, and remove such other defects 
as governmental dishonesty and political hypocrisy that are now 
undermining the chances for a good life in our society. The business 
of providing these necessities might be described in metaphor as 
social technology, and it is such atechnology that seems to some the 
most urgently needed thing at the moment. 

This may be true. But does a social technology ever operate with- 
out atheoretical base, good or bad, assumed or explicit? Indeed, can 
it do so successfully? What Hitler ordered in Germany, Mussolini in 
Italy, Stalin in Russia, was social technology. Each dictator had 
court procedures set up, laws enacted and enforced, individual and 
institutional energies channelled into certain grooves. But their 
social technology operated from a base in social philosophy, a theory 
of society, a bad one to be sure, and this gave it point, influence, 
and effective direction. 

It may be said that we already have a social philosophy, and a good 
one. The corrections of our social processes just mentioned as 
recognized necessities testifies to that. Now, it may be that we 
have an intuitive version of a social philosophy. But explicitly what 
is it? How shall we state it? Perhaps, for a few, however, a prior 
question might be: why state it? If we are clear about the improve- 
ments we want, why not simply make them? Why get entangled in 
theory? Specific reforms, particular improvements, desirable and 
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necessary as they may be, often lose their novelty and appeal. Un- 
supported by explicitly acknowledged principles, they become fads 
that soon cease to win adherents. This seems already to have 
happened to some extent to the anti-pollution environmental protec- 
tion movement. Some write it off as a passing fancy. Aside from 
avoiding this, the main reason we should try to formulate explicitly 
a social philosophy is to allow it to play its full proper role in social 
procedures. The prime role of a social philosophy is to give center, 
plan, and organized form to social technology by founding it on more 
than passing discomforts. As explicit, it can supply overt direction 
to social technology, giving it point, drive, and perspective. 

Obviously, from our account so far, there are good and bad social 
philosophies or theories of society. How to construct a good one? 
There are several answers. One method is to begin with a well- 
regarded long-standing social philosophy, and modify it as seems 
necessary. Rawls develops his theory of justice from the traditional 
Contract Theory (Kant, Rousseau), recasting it in considerable de- 
tail. Other traditional theories mentioned by Rawls that might serve 
are Utilitarianism, Intuitionism, and Perfectionism. Again, one 
might begin with some highly-regarded social document, such as the 
Constitution of the United States, and ask what kind of society it 
implies, and how satisfactory such a society is. Or, one might start 
from scratch, and improvise a wholly new social philosophy using 
actual and historical societies to indicate both what elements should 
compose a society and what elements of these societies should be 
included and excluded by a satisfactory theory. But whatever the 
method the aim would be the same: to picture the nature of the good 
society. More specifically, the aim would be to picture a society 
adequate to organize and guide a technology that generated the con- 
ditions of well-being for all of its members within the natural limi- 
tations of these members and their circumstances. 

In this area, philosophy obviously would be prescriptive, not fac- 
tually descriptive. It would be asserting what ought to be. Some 
say that this would make philosophy unscientific. Science is factually 
descriptive. It asserts what is, not what ought to be. I think, how- 
ever, this objection, if it is one, should carry little weight. Ifa 
social philosophy tried to execute the aim of a social philosophy as 
above stated, it could be adequately held to account in terms of its 
failing or fulfilling this aim. And the fulfillment of this aim is all 
that is needed I think for a social philosophy to have certified valid- 
ity. This fulfillment can be determined by Logic and Experience. 
The Logic would survey a social philosophy proposal for coherence and 
freedom from internal and external contradiction. Criticism by 
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Experience might be more limited than desired, but not prohibitively 
so. We do know some things, that this and not that--justice and not 
crime--is an effective condition of individual and general well-being. 
After all, the experience that science relies upon to test its theories 
is limited. It consists mostly of samples of the phenomenon being 
investigated. In the social sphere we have a profusion of samples of 
weal and woe ready for use. The main principles of any proposed 
social philosophy should not lack excessively for empirical data 
against which to check their contentions. 


D. W. Gotshalk 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE STATE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARX AND ENGELS 


Philip W. Dyer 
I 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels used the word "state" in ambiguous 
ways that suggest a variety of meanings which are inconsistent. Al- 
though most commonly it is thought that they viewed the state as a 
tool manipulated by the exploiters to oppress the exploited, such an 
interpretation is not complete. This paper will explore the various 
ways in which the concept was employed throughout many of their 
writings. 1 

Marx, as had many previous philosophers, distinguished between 
the state and society.? It will be useful to begin by considering what 
Marx understood by the concept of society since it is so closely con- 
nected with the state and can easily be confused with it. Civil so- 
ciety, as Marx defined it in THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY, is the "form 
of intercourse determined by the existing productive forces at all 
previous historical stages, and in its turn, determining these. "3 
The basis of society is the single family and multiple families called 
clans or tribes. The development of familial and tribal relations is 
treated in detail by Engels in his THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE.4 A detailed examination of 
this work will not be presented because it is sufficient for this paper 
to note simply that both men regarded civil society as embracing 
nothing less than the whole material intercourse of a people. The 
ways in which people make a living, exchange goods, and develop their 
productive forces, are all subsumed under theheading, "civil society." 
In addition to all social relationships, society embraces the entire 
commercial and industrial life of a people, and is, for Marx, the 
base on which the complete superstructure, including the law, re- 
ligion, philosophy, and the state, is built. 5 

This fundamental but often neglected subject, society, is in reality 
the "source and theatre of all history." For it is on this basic level 
that the truly significant changes occur in the historical process 
that determine the direction of the events on the more dramatic 
level where the kings and diplomats appear. Those historians who 
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think that they can understand history by describing the actions of 
kings and ministers are actually overlooking the determining events 
which occur on this more fundamental level. If one is really to under- 
stand a people or an historical process, one must first study civil 
society and the changes that unfold there. While there can be some 
alterations in the form of the state and the rest of the superstruc- 
ture independent of the social base, it is only through social change, 
i.e. through transformations in the economic life of the people, that 
men move closer to history's goal. If society plays such a signifi- 
cant role, what purpose did Marx envision for the state? To answer 
this question adequately it is first necessary to recognize that both 
he and Engels seemed initially tohave at least three different mean- 
ings in mind, not all of which are compatible, when they used the 
word "state." These three meanings will be discussed below. 

1. The first sense of the word to be examined is the one Engels 
spent considerable time developing, i.e. the state is an instrument 
which attempts to reconcile antagonisms within society. In his THE 
ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY, PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE, 
Engels described in some detail the process by which the society 
calls the state into being. Basing his argument on a book by L. H. 
Morgan entitled ANCIENT SOCIETY, in which the author describes 
three stages of human development, savagery, barbarism and civili- 
zation, Engels argues that as man progressed through the barbaric 
stage a more complex and sophisticated economic structure devel- 
oped. Commerce expanded, money was introduced, people became 
separated into freemen and slaves, trade increased, and the entire 
society underwent profound alteration. This social revolution em- 
phasized the inadequacy of what Engels calls "the gentile constitu- 
tion" of antiquity which was based only upon the coercive power of 
public opinion. 7 To ameliorate the growing antagonisms created by 
the new economic relationships and to prevent open conflict between 
the emerging classes, a more powerful form of political structure 
became necessary--the state. In this early form, it is important to 
keep in mind, the state has not yet become aninstrument of oppres- 
sion by the ruling class; that is a later role. 

How did the state keep these antagonisms from erupting and con- 
suming society? Engels believed that this was done first of all by 
dividing the people according to territory and exercising jurisdiction 
over a particular geographic area rather than over a tribe or clan. 
Thus, the problem of immigration and emigration, which had created 
immense strains for the tribal system, was overcome by establish- 
ing power over an area and all who fell within it. Inthe second place, 
the state established a public power which was no longer simply the 
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population organized into an armed force, but rather an independent 
and continuous institution. This public power included prisons, police 
forces, standing armies, and coercive organizations of all kinds. As 
class antagonisms within the society grew more acute with the 
changing economic conditions, public power became correspondingly 
stronger in order to prevent internal upheaval. To maintain this 
ever-growing power the state instituted its third significant innova- 
tion--forced contributions from the citizens, or taxes. When even 
this measure proved inadequate to cover the costs of the burgeoning 
police power, then the state began to borrow from the future through 
public debts. 

2. In addition to this role as arbitrator of society's conflicts, 
the state soon acquired another function. At some time after its 
creation state power was transformed by the dominant economic 
class into an instrument of class oppression. It is this view of the 
state as oppressor that is the one most frequently discussed and 
condemned by Marx. Breaking away from the Hegelian influence, 
Marx soon realized that what had made the conception of the state 
as the expression of the common interests and ideals of society so 
plausible was merely the human wish that it be so.8 Therefore, in 
one of his earlier writings Marx pointed out that the state was not 
the "self-development of the logical idea" as Hegel had argued but 
was rather an agent of the privileged.? This view gradually matured 
and became a theme that appears in most of his later writings in- 
cluding the COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. 10 

Engels, too, was quite emphatic on this point when he insisted that 
the state is a "machine for keeping down the oppressed, exploited 
class."11 Even modern "democratic" states are simply alternative 
manifestations of class domination, although officially they make no 
property distinctions. In them wealth exercises its influence either 
through the direct corruption of officials--a behavior for which 
Engels thought the United States provided the classical example--or 
through an alliance between government and the Stock Exchange which 
grows stronger as the national debt increases. He believed that 
wealth rules even more directly in this kind of government through 
the medium of universal suffrage. Since the working class in most 
countries is politically and socially immature it doesnot fully under- 
stand its own interests. As a result it does not seek the election of 
its own true representatives but instead simply chooses from among 
various spokesmen presented by the capitalist class. Unfortunately, 
though, the state is absolutely necessary in acapitalist society with 
all its antagonisms, since it provides "the cohesive force of civilized 
society, 12 Thus, from this point of view there would be little point 
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in attacking the state directly until the society had been altered, 
and its internal conflicts resolved. Even if the state could be elimi- 
nated from a capitalistic society, which is doubtful, the society 
would not improve, but would rather dissolve into chaos because of 
its internal contradictions. 

3. However, this resigned acceptance of the state ina capitalistic 
society is not the dominant attitude of Marx and Engels. On the 
contrary, in many of their writings they were clearly hostile to the 
state as well as to the capitalistic system. To understand why, it 
is necessary to turn to the third view of the state to be found in the 
writings of Marx and Engels--the concept of the state as a parasite 
on society. Engels developed this idea in his THE ORIGIN OF THE 
FAMILY, PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE where he indicated 
that there have been certain exceptional periods in history when the 
even balance between conflicting classes allowed the state to become 
independent of both. By independent he meant that the bureaucracy 
developed an identity andinterests of its own and didnot serve as an 
instrument of oppression for one economic class. Since the state 
derived its revenues from the society without performing useful 
functions for society it had become aparasite. To Engels, "it seems 
a law of historical development that the bourgeoisie can in no Euro- 
pean country get hold of political power--at least for any length of 
time--in the same exclusive way in which the feudal aristocracy kept 
hold of it during the Middle Ages."13_ As examples of this balanced 
condition he cited the absolute monarchies in France of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which pitted the rising bourgeoisie 
against the aristocracy, France under both Napoleons, and Germany 
under Bismarck. /4 It is interesting that this "exceptional" period 
covered almost twohundred and fifty years of recent Frenchhistory. 
In addition to these examples of an autocratic state becoming a 
parasite on society, Engels thought that the United States was a 
prime example of a democratic nation in which the same thing was 
occurring. 15 

Marx, too, was emphatic in his condemnation of state power. He 
pointed out that in France all revolutions had succeeded in making 
the state stronger rather than smashing it, until finally the bureau- 
cratic apparatus had reached such proportions that it "enmeshes the 
body of French society like a net and chokes all its pores."16 The 
bigger the state apparatus grows the more it becomes society's 
"greatest scandal" and "the very hotbed of all its corruptions. ... "17 
Marx summed up this view of the state quite forcefully in THE 
GERMAN IDEOLOGY where he said that "out of this contradiction 
between the interest of the individual and that of the community the 
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latter takes an independent form as the State, divorced from the 
real interests of individual and community.... "18 

Since the inconsistencies in these three views are too obvious to 
dwell on here, only a few of the complications will be suggested. It 
is clear that the state cannot be the arbitrator of irreconciliable 
conflicts, an instrument of class oppression, and a parasite on so- 
ciety all at the same time. When the state is a parasite it plays 
off one social class against the other, without becoming the agent 
of either one. By the same token if it is an agent of one special 
class it can hardly be considered a parasite on society. Possibly a 
state might perform the first and third functions or even the first 
and second but not all three at the same time. 

Even if one were to concede that a state could fulfill all three 
functions at different stages in its development, some fundamental 
problems would still remain in Marxist political theory. If the state 
can be a parasite on society and not subject to the will of the domi- 
nant economic class, then the question arises: on what is political 
power based? Or in Marxist terminology, if an element of the super- 
structure is not dependent on the base in what meaningful way can 
one say that the base determines the superstructure? Another issue 
is: what happens to the Marxist polarization of society into oppres- 
sors and oppressed, bourgeoisie and proletariat, when one discovers 
that the bourgeoisie itself is oppressed by the parasitic state? 
These are just some of the problems raised by Marx's ambiguous use 
of the word "state." Rather than belabor this point, though, it may 
perhaps be more fruitful to see how Marx himself attempted to 
resolve the problem of the state in the future society. 


it 


It is not particularly noteworthy to point out that Marx and Engels 
devoted very little attention to their description of the future com- 
munist society. Nor is it especially startling to indicate that what 
they did say was exceedingly vague, contradictory, and apparently 
utopian. After all, Marx was essentially a critic, a perceptive and 
brilliant one to be sure, but nevertheless a critic of his times and 
society as he saw them. His erudition was staggering and his ability 
to analyze keenly contemporary affairs was enviable, but he was not 
particularly interested in the details of the future and thus devoted 
little time to them. From what he did say, though, one can draw the 
following conclusions. 

The first step on the journey to communism is, of course, the 
proletarian seizure of power through revolution. Even though the 
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ultimate goal of the proletarian class is nothing less than the aboli- 
tion of the old society and the creation of a new one, the rather 
prosaic initial action of grasping political power is essential. Having 
achieved this goal the new revolutionary party, unlike all previous 
ones, must then smash the military- bureaucratic administrative 
machine of government.19 Because of its structure, composition, 
and inherent vested interests the "ready-made state machinery" 
cannot simply be wielded by the working class for its own purposes. 20 

The destruction of the capitalistic state apparatus does not mean 
that all repressive political machinery must disappear at the outset. 
Marx realized that it would be absurd to expect the immediate post- 
revolutionary society to survive without some coercive apparatus. 
He insisted that there must be a transition period of unspecified 
duration between capitalist and communist society with a correspond- 
ing political transition period known as the "revolutionary dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. "21 

Since Engels has cited the Paris Commune as an example of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, we should consider the significant 
features of that phenomenon as Marx described them in THE CIVIL 
WAR IN FRANCE, The Commune recognized that it would have to 
eliminate all the old state machinery that had been used against the 
working class in the former society.22 Then it provided that its own 
deputies and officials should be elected by universal suffrage, sub- 
ject to recall at any time and paid no more than workingmen's wages. 
In addition, the standing army was suppressed and the police were 
stripped of their political attributes and turned into responsible and 
revocable agents of the Commune. In sum, the Commune abolished 
completely the overgrown repressive organs of government and 
undertook the legitimate administrative functions in a manner that 
made the state responsive to the society. 23 

The Commune, according to Marx, reversed the long - continued 
trend of expanding state power and influence by bringing the state 
back under the control of society. This condition is probably the 
best that can be hoped for in any society that is not completely 
communistic. Since a state of some kind is necessary inthis transi- 
tion period, prior to the advent of communism, then it should at 
least be responsive to the people's desires. 

If Marx had stopped there with the recognition of the need for 
some popularly responsive governmental apparatus to handle "legiti- 
mate functions" his followers would have had a much easier time of 
it. However, he went further than that by insisting that in the ulti- 
mate communist society the state, including the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, would disappear.24 In amore sweeping statement Engels 
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said: "The society that will organize production on the basis of a free 
and equal association of the producers will put the whole machinery 
of state where it will then belong: into the Museum of Antiquities, 
by the side of the spinning wheel and the bronze axe. ''25 

It will be necessary to pause here a moment to see what has hap- 
pened to Marx's three uses of the word "state." During the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat the state as parasite would clearly cease to 
exist. As has been noted, one of the commendable features of the 
Commune was the fact that it placed the legitimate state functions 
under the control of society. Thus, even before the advent of com- 
munism, the state, in at least one of its roles, would have dis- 
appeared. The quotation cited above from the COMMUNIST MANI- 
FESTO shows that with the elimination of classes in communist 
society the state would no longer be necessary as an instrument of 
class oppression. Finally, Engels' passage from THE ORIGIN OF THE 
FAMILY, PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE implies that the 
irreconcilable antagonisms which had originally necessitated the 
appearance of the state would disappear with the coming of a "free 
and equal association of the producers,"'and, consequently, the state 
as arbitrator would no longer be necessary. Therefore, the state in 
all three of its roles as well as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
will disappear in communist society. 

This, though, is not the end of the matter. For in their discussion 
of the future society Marx and Engels introduced a "deus ex machina" 
by suggesting another role for the state, although they performed 
some rather elaborate verbal gymnastics tokeep from using the word 
"state." To understand this new concept more clearly it will be 
necessary to look at a selection from Engels' SOCIALISM: UTOPIAN 
AND SCIENTIFIC: 

State interference insocial relations becomes, in one domain 
after another, superfluous, and then dies out of itself; the 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of 
things, and by the conduct of processes of production. The 
state is not abolished. It dies out, 26 
Admittedly, this is not an easy passage to understand, especially 
the portion "the government of persons is replaced by the adminis- 
tration of things, and by the conduct of processes of production"; 
but it is precisely that clause which is significant. Even if one were 
to say that "the administration of things" and "the conduct of pro- 
cesses of production" are very vague phrases, they seem to indicate 
that Engels was aware of the need for some controls and regulations 
in a communist society. 27 He did not indicate what these controls 
might be, nor did he describe the kind of agency that would do the 
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controlling, but he was not quite so utopian as to suppose that in- 
dustrial society could function properly without some administrative 
forces. 
Marx suggests this same proposition even more clearly in his 

CRITIQUE OF THE GOTHA PROGRAMME: 

The question then arises: what transformation will the state 

undergo in communist society? "In other words, what social 

functions will remain in existence there" that are analogous 

to present functions of the state? This question can only be 

answered scientifically, and one does not get a flea hop 

nearer to the problem by a thousandfold combination of the 

word people with the word state. (Emphasis added. 28 
This passage is, unquestionably, one of Marx's more frustrating 
utterances. The first two questions awaken in the reader's mind 
the anticipation that at last the problem of authority in acommunist 
society is going to be resolved, or at least faced. Unfortunately, 
his subsequent discussion does not bring the reader a "flea hop" 
nearer to the solution. As with Engels' statements, it is apparent 
that Marx also recognized the need for an organized way of perform- 
ing some of the present state's functions in the future communist 
society. This fourth view of the state as performer of necessary 
functions indicates that both men tacitly conceded that the state 
was something more than they had indicated in their three other uses 
of the word. Having laid to rest the three manifestations of the 
state that they did not approve of, they simply presented this fourth 
conception without analyzing its implications. 

We can readily see that nomatter what euphemisms they employed, 
their argument becomes tenuous once they admitted that some kind 
of regulation or control would be necessary. Regulation and control 
require laws, whether one uses that word or not. Since laws need to 
be made, interpreted, and enforced, especially in a highly indus- 
trialized society, agencies to perform these functions must be 
created. To support this whole apparatus taxes, or something very 
much like them, are inevitable. These elements seem to make up a 
state that would look suspiciously like present-day states, with the 
consequent danger of possibly becoming parasites on society. Thus, 
even the introduction of this fourth view, while it shows their aware- 
ness of the possible legitimacy of authority, does not resolve the 
difficult predicament Marx and Engels were in. Either the future 
society must function without controls and regulations of any kind-- 
a position that neither man took--or else it must employ some ap- 
paratus resembling a state--again, a position that neither man took, 
Either the capitalist state performs some legitimate functions 
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which must be carried forward into communist society or else com- 
munist society can exist without organized authority. By refusing 
to concede either of these positions Marx and Engels put themselves 
in an untenable position. 29 

What is one to conclude from this discussion? Marx and Engels 
either consciously or unconsciously refused to meet the problem of 
political power and political organization in an industrialized society. 
They objected to some of the evils in the existing political structure, 
but they did not offer any viable solutions. Throughout their writ- 
ings they used the word "state" in at least four different ways, 
without clarifying its meaning or differentiating its use. Finally, 
they avoided discussing the problem of political power altogether in 
their occasional glimpses of the future society. 

Marx and Engels may never have developed a coherent view of the 
state, but they did raise some very provocative questions in politi- 
cal theory. Marx's lasting contribution to political thinking can be 
found not in a consistent theory of the state for there is none, but 
rather in the underlying issues which he uncovered while talking about 
the state. These issues can be stated as follows: 

1. To what extent does the economic structure determine 
the political one? 
2. What is the relationship between political power and 
economic power? 
3. Towhat degree is the state aninstrument of oppression? 
4. Has the modern state become a parasite on society and 
independent of the people's desires? 
What is the purpose of a state, and what is the most 
efficacious way to accomplish this purpose? 
6. How and why did the state arise? 

Although Marx and Engels were not the first to ask these ques- 
tions, their posing of these queries has had a significant effect on 
political thinking since their day. It is not surprising that they did 
not answer all of them, since later thinkers have not answered them 
fully either; but that they raised them in the way that they did is to 
their credit. Scholars in the West, antagonistic to their philosophy 
can profit from examining the meaningful questions raised. At the 
same time they may extend their sympathy to those who, through 
ideological commitment, must attempt to find a consistent analysis 
of the state in the writings of Marx and Engels. 


wn 
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29Even granting that the future society will be inhabited by a 
different kind of man, (selfless, rational, altruistic) the view that 
such men will always agree on major issues obviating the necessity 
for "politics" is naive, to say the least. 


COMPUTER-DATA SYSTEMS--A POWERFUL NEW INSTRUMENT 
FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 
INCLUDING THE "ECOLOGY OF UNIVERSITIES" 


Arthur H. Moehlman 


As Professor Meyer-Abich, historian of science, pointed out, 
education must be regarded as a totality, embracing not only the 
"systematic unity" of a system operating in the present, but also 
its "historical unity" in the evolution of philosophical ideas and 
educational practices. The masses of data necessary in combining a 
contemporary systematic cross-section of education, with an evo- 
lutionary-historical development, requires the use of some morphol- 
ogy--a matrix of aculture's long-range factors which are comparable 
to those of other cultures, and of a set of historical probes which 
enables the educational researcher to explore the profiles of past 
educational systems. Obviously the new non-numeric computer data 
systems provide us with insurance against our scholarly guild mem- 
bers becoming engulfed in the mountainous masses of data. It was 
Anatole France who perceived the dangers of our smothering in 
masses of evidence when he "described the visit of a writer to the 
study of a distinguished professor of the history of art to ask a 
question. 'Ah, yes,' said the professor whose study was lined to the 
ceiling with innumerable boxes filled with the bibliographical and 
source cards of his craft. Then the professor asked his visitor to 
get up on a ladder and reach for an appropriate box of cards. The 
horrified writer escaped out of the top panel of a window while the 
professor was smothered in the sudden avalanche of paper cards--or 
in computer language, his 'data base.'"' (GUIDE, p. 54) 

If we are to have any hope of extricating ourselves from the con- 
temporary chaos, we have to recognize Whitehead's argument that 
"the first step in sociological wisdom [is] to recognize that the major 
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advances in civilization are processes which all but wreck the socie- 
ties in which they occur." (SYMBOLISM, p. 88) He further argues 
that "the art of free society consists first in the maintenance of 
the symbolic code; and secondly in fearlessness of revision, to secure 
that the code serves those purposes which satisfy an enlightened 
reason." However, the use of theoretical models in a "morphology" 
or "law of form" is basic to such cultural resilience. E.T. Hall's 
book, THE SILENT LANGUAGE, described a morphology of primary 
message systems: 
1. Interaction--(language and communication) 


2. Association--(government and politics) 

3. Subsistence--(economics and consumption) 
4, Bisexuality--(family and social structure) 
5. Territoriality--(space and geography) 

6. Temporality--(time and history) 

7. Learning--(education and schools) 

8. Play--(arts and recreation) 

9. Defense--(religion and health) 
10. Exploitation--(technology and science) 


(THE SILENT LANGUAGE, p. 61) 

It is also possible to use a theoretical model as a matrix which I 
have called a "Morphology of Culture," including the following long- 
range factors: 

Folk--Ethnic sources, quantity, quality, and age structure 
of population. 

Space--Spatial concepts, territoriality, andnatural features. 

Time--Temporal concepts, historical development, and evo- 
lution of culture. 

Language--Symbols, message systems, and communication of 
conceptual thought. 

Art--Aesthetics, search for beauty and play. 

Philosophy-- Value choices, pursuit of wisdom and the good 
life. 

Religion--Relation of man and the universe, belief systems. 

Social structure--Family, kinship, sex etiquette, and social 
classes, 

Government -- Ordering of human relations, governmental 
structures and operations. 

Economics--Satisfaction of wants, exchange, production, and 
consumption. 

Technology -- Use of natural resources through machines, 
techniques, and power resources. 
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Science--The sphere of knowledge concerning both natural and 
human realms. 
Health--The condition of physical, mental, and emotional 
well-being, including functions of living. 
Education--The social process of directed learning, both 
formal and informal. 
(COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, p. 9) 
This is based on the American university organization of areas of 
knowledge and departments, and is directly related to the categories 
which we developed in the computer study of education. The Univer- 
sity of Texas Center For History of Educationhad to create a system 
of encoding which I named the "Morphology of Categories" (MORCAT). 
After the 30th "runthrough" in the computer of TEXAS SENATE 
JOURNAL abstracts covering 50 years, 1917-1967, and some 3500 
volumes onthe History and Philosophy of Education, the "Morphology 
of Categories" was frozen into major categories as follows: 
1. Bibliographies Relating to History of Education 
General Educational History 
History of Educational Legislation 
Historical Biographies of Major Contributors to Education 
History of Major Branches of Education 
Institutional History of Education 
Cultural History of Education 
History of Educational Planning and Policy 
Historical Critiques of Education 
Comparative History of International Education 
History of Contemporary Problems in Education 
(GUIDE, p. 12) 
For example, Category #5, History of Major Branches of Education, 
H MAJ BR ED, was broken down: 


—" 
ROW ON DAUR WN 


iy 


AIM Aims and/or Goals 

PHIL Philosophy 

LB Legal Basis 

ESC Educational Scene (Commentary) 

cE Community Education 

PED/PRVED Public/Private (Independent) 

ORG Organization (Structure) 

AG Administration, General 

FG Finance, General 

SHP School Population and Enrollment 

CSA Child and Student Accounting (Records) 
PG Personnel, General 

SPL School Plants, Architecture, Landscape, 


Design, Maintenance, etc. School Buses 
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IMG 
AUTM 


STG 
SLG 
TG 
TRE 
TST 
MSM 
EVL 
GID 
CG 
CHG 
CSSG 
CNSG 
CPAG 
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Appraisals of Operations and Procedures 

Instruction, General 

Instructional Materials, General 

Audio-Visual, Teaching Machines, 

Computers, Media 

Students, General 

Student Life, General 

Teachers, General 

Teaching Profession 

Tests 

Measurements 

Evaluations 

Guidance 

Curriculum, General 

Curriculum, Humanities, General 

Curriculum, Social Sciences, General 

Curriculum, Natural Sciences, General 

Curriculum, Professional and Applied, General 
(GUIDE, pp. 87-90) 


Perhaps the most illuminating major category is #7, Cultural 
History of Education, CULT H ED, which demonstrates the relation- 
ship to standard methods and disciplines of inquiry on a modern uni- 
versity campus of the "Morphology of Culture" concept: 


FLK Folk 
ETG Ethnology 
ANP Anthropology 
DMG Demography 
SPC Space 
GRY Geography 
GOG Geology 
MOG Meteorology 
ECG Ecology 
ANY Astronomy 
TME Time 
HSY History 
ARG Archeology 
GOG Geology 
LNG Language 
LNG Linguistics 
CLG Classical Languages 
MLG 


Modern Languages 
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ART 
MUSC 
FNA 
GPC 
DNC 

PLY 
GN 
HST 

RLG 
THL 
HST 

SSR 
SCL 
ANL 
PSL 

GVT 
PLS 
LSN 

ECN 
GEN 
BAG 

TNG 
EGR 
CHM 
MCH 
ASE 

SCN 
NAL 
ZOG 
BNY 
CMY 
PSC 
EOG 
MAT 

HTH 
PHM 
MED 
NRG 

EDN 


a 
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Art 

Music 

Fine Arts 

Graphic 

Dance 
Philosophy 

General Philosophy, Its Branches 

History of Philosophy 
Religion 

Theology 

History of Religion and Ethics 
Social Structure 

Sociology 

Anthropology 

Psychology 
Government 

Political Science 

Local State National 
Economics 

General Economics 

Business and Finance 
Technology 

Engineering 

Chemical 

Mechanical 

Aero-Space, Etc. 
Science 

Natural Sciences 

Zoology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Physics, Etc. 

Ecology 

Mathematics 
Health 

Pharmacy 

Medicine 

Nursing 
Education (cf. to #5 H MAJ BR ED and other major 

categories, #1-11) 
(GUIDE, pp. 92-93) 


A data base produced by means of such a "Morphology of Categor- 
ies" relating to education can be used to investigate the development 
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of educational legislation. The University of Texas data base on 
educational legislation in Texas, 1917-1967, known as CALENDAR-ED, 
is now complete and permits a wide range of research capabilities. 
For example, it is possible to ask the computer to printout all items 
on personnel with reference to tenure, permitting the researcher/ 
student to see at once where the legislation is in time and space. 
Otherwise, such a chronological and historical profile is very diffi- 
cult and costly to obtain. (See Annex A) 


Annex A 


/ QUICK READY; 
QUICK READY COMPLETED 
RETRIEVAL; 


REQUEST... 

PRINT 4 WHERE 17 EQ PC-TEN; 

... REQUEST ACCEPTED 

... WHERE CLAUSE PROCESSING IS COMPLETE 


ENTRY 
S“SSION BEGINNING DATE 31:08:17 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 31:08:17 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 31:08:17 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE LiOle21 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 11:01:21 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 12:01:37 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 12:01:37 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 10:01:39 
ENTRY 
SESSION BEGINNING DATE 14:01:47 
ENTRY 


SESSION BEGINNING DATE 08:01:63 
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The rationale has been described above in relation to educational 
legislation's history, but it is also being applied in building up really 
systematic bibliographies in the history and philosophy of education, 
both for the United States and its comparative study in the United 
States and abroad, with special reference to "The Ecology of Univer- 
sities" as described below. 

The basic thesis underlying the "ecology of universities" concept 
(Eric Ashby) being followed is that the university is the only institu- 
tion invented by manwhich is really competent to cope with the tre- 
mendous spectrum of human problems on this planet, because within 
the realm of the modern university is acongeries of experts who are 
competent in the necessary disciplines, backed-up by what you might 
call the various types of memory banks and scientific inquiry systems, 
whether they are the libraries, the computers, or the learning of 
the men themselves. 

It is necessary to understand the need for bringing the basic data, 
the truth concerning ourselves and the universe to everyone through 
the medium of universal education. As Albert Einstein pointed out, 
"Restricting the body of knowledge to a small group deadens the 
spirit of a people and leads to spiritual poverty." 

"The point of view emphasized... is that we as human beings live 
in a symbolic universe that we create ourselves, and that universal 
education offers the best opportunities to create a wise and realis- 
tic symbolic world rather than one which is manipulated by the dead 
hand of the past.'"'" (COMPARATIVE EDUCATION, p. 1) 

Not only is the university, peculiar in its broad spectrum of scien- 
tific competence, different from any other institution, but it is 
wise to note that there are two major aspects toa university: (1) 
Internal genetic continuity; and (2) External demands of the culture. 
The university inAmerica and abroadis sort of aspace ship, voyaging 
through the seas of knowledge and through the various cultures of 
the earth. The university is an international phenomenon which is an 
organic entity which has a genetic continuity of its own concerned 
with the (a) transmission of the human inheritance of the past, (b) 
training in professional competency for the present, and (c) search- 
ing for truth in order to cope with an unpredictable future. 

The external demands of the culture upon the university vary in 
time and space. England, Japan, France, and the United States make 
very different demands upon their universities with regard to trans- 
mission of the past inheritance, contemporary professional training, 
and coping with an unpredictable future. The universities have enor- 
mous problems in choosing priorities for external demands "vis a vis" 
maintainence of their internal genetic continuity, which is a "triad." 
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Computer data systems can apply the "Morphology of Categories" 
(MORCAT) innovation to the study of the "Ecology of Universities, " 
i.e. relationship between (a) Internal university genetic continuity, 
and (b) External culture demands upon the university. 

For example, we may adapt MORCAT's Categories #5 History of 
Major Branches of Education; #6 Institutional History of Education; 
#7 Cultural History of Education; #8 History of Educational Planning 
and Policy, for use in a data base for universities which will enable 
us to correlate data on the university's Internal Continuity and Ex- 
ternal Demands, which will provide evidence and insight, heretofore 
impossible and essential, for policy planning. 

In conclusion, we have been following Norbert Weiner's (of Cyber- 
netics fame) advice to plan for "the human use of human beings" by 
loading very difficult, massive, epistemological, logical problems 
upon the broad shoulders of the non-numeric data system of the 
third generation computers. 
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ENGLISH HISTORIANS REPEATING THEMSELVES: THE REFINING 
OF THE WHIG INTERPRETATION OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
AND CIVIL WAR 


William W. MacDonald 


One of the persistent popular myths of history is that it repeats 
itself. Indeed, as all college history instructors are fully aware, 
undergraduates have shown remarkable creative talents, but often 
poor historical sense and grades, by elucidating, for example, the 
cyclical comparisons between the fall of Rome and Western Civiliza- 
tion, the English, French and Russian Revolutions, Napoleon I and 
Napoleon III, the Gracchi Brothers and the Kennedys-- the list is 
surely endless. Why study history? undergraduates ask. To which 
they answer: to learn to avoid the mistakes of the past. We histori- 
ans, however, have been at pains to point out the uniqueness of the 
historical experience, that what we probably learn from history is 
that we learn nothing, and that despite what Spengler, Toynbee and 
perhaps the READERS' DIGEST claim, history does not repeat itself. 
It comes as a somewhat shocking revelation, therefore, to discover 
that English historians are not only borrowing from past English 
historiography but that they are also repeating themselves by resur- 
recting and refining long discarded hypotheses on the origins and 
nature of the English Revolution and Civil War. 

By common consent among historians, from Ranke to Acton to 
Tawney to Trevor-Roper, the English Revolution appears as a decisive 
event in the history of Western Civilization--a cataclysmic epoch 
which marked significant alterations in the development of the Euro- 
pean nation-state, which hastened fundamental changes in the condi- 
tion of humanity, and which accelerated the transition of European 
society from a feudal, medieval world to a capitalistic, modern 
world. The Revolution, through the range of its constitutional and 
religious experimentation, the fertility of its public debates and the 
extremity to which it was carried out by the execution of Charles I 
and the establishment of a republican commonwealth, promoted the 
traditionally modern concepts of the necessity of government by 
laws, of religious toleration, and of written constitutions. It led to 
the first clearly democratic movement in European society under the 
Levellers and, conversely, to the first clearly military dictatorship 
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under Cromwell, and thus must be viewed as marking a turning point 
in European history. 

Yet though there is almost universal agreement on the wider sig- 
nificance ascribed to the English Revolution, there is also almost 
universal disagreement on its fundamental nature, onits origins, and 
on what made it become what it became. E.H. Carr has written that 
all history is relative to the historians who write it and all historians 
are relative to their historical and social backgrounds and thus oenry 
generation rewrites history in the clearlight of its own experiences. 
Perhaps nowhere has Carr's thesis been more consistently validated 
than in the study of the English conflicts of the mid-seventeenth 
century. During the past hundred years the historiography of the 
English Revolution has evolved through several clearly defined stages, 
culminating in the recent revisions of economic revisionists and the 
reaffirmation of the political-constitutional view of the rebellion 
established over a century ago by the nineteenth century "Whig" 
historians, the most comprehensive interpretation of the Revolution 
against which all other schools of historical thought have to contend 
and must be measured. 

The traditional interpretation of the English Revolution was formu- 
lated by Thomas Babington Macaulay during the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury in his epic HISTORY OF ENGLAND (5 vols., London, 1856-1861). 
Macaulay reaffirmed in eloquent language the traditionally estab- 
lished view of early nineteenth century Englishmen that the liberties 
of Englishmen were inherent in the institution of Parliament, that 
the Commons' assault on the monarchial prerogatives of the early 
Stuarts was compatible with the medieval English constitution, and 
that the Revolution was merely the culmination of the clash between 
political liberty and royal tyranny. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, with 
slight modifications, effectively cemented Macaulay's interpreta- 
tion in English historiography with the publication of numerous in- 
fluential works on the early Stuarts, notably the multivolume THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I TO THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR, 1603-1642 (10 vols., London, 1883- 
1884), a work that helped to popularize the term "Puritan Revolu- 
tion." Gardiner added very little to the interpretation formulated 
by Macaulay, but he provided his mentor's insights with a mass of 
additional documentation. He viewed religion as the catalyst for 
political rebellion against the Stuart system, a conflict that would 
eventually put England on the road to parliamentary monarchy, to 
important civil and religious liberties and to world leadership. To 
the nineteenth century historians of the English Revolution, the 
rebellion was essentially a political revolt with few social, economic 
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or international consequences. They visualized the Stuart kings as 
foreign betrayers of a glorious constitutional tradition that stretched 
back to Magna Carta, as malicious, often repulsive, men who tried 
to subvert the English constitution by introducing continental abso- 
lution, and as incompetent kings who were justly overthrown by the 
parliamentarians who thus saved England's free institutions. Gardi- 
ner's and Macaulay's view is, in brief, the classic presentation of 
the Whig interpretation of history,2 assuming a distinct knowledge 
of how English history should unfold and reading history backward 
through the experience of nineteenth century England's institutions. 

The Whig interpretation came under heavy attack during the twen- 
tieth century from economic determinists, who saw the English 
Revolution as an essentially economically inspired revolt in which the 
progressive capitalist elements in English society attempted to 
overthrow the feudal chains that bound them. This is, of course, 
how Marx defined it,3 how many historians of the 1930's and 1940's 
regarded it, and how many contemporary neo - Marxists, like E. J. 
Hobsbawm and Christopher Hill,4 still see it. The most influential 
of the economic critics of the Whig view was R.H. Tawney, the dis- 
tinguished historian whose THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY (London, 1913) and RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 
CAPITALISM (London, 1926) promoted a veritable renaissance in 
English economic studies. According to Tawney and his disciples, who 
did not necessarily disagree with the Whig reconstruction of events 
but who were able to draw greatly different conclusions from the 
same material, the English Revolution was provoked by the rising 
capitalist class to achieve a political hegemony that would correspond 
to their economic supremacy. To sustain this thesis Tawney, in a 
now famous article entitled "The Rise of the Gentry, "5 argued that 
between 1540-1640 a decisive economic advantage was gained by the 
English gentry by their ability to acquire land on favorable terms, 
while the economically deprived nobility with their antiquated man- 
agement of their estates and their lavish style of living declined. 
Because the Stuart kings had also lost much of their economic power 
because of the enormous price inflation of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the gentry were able to promote rebellion and 
carry it through to a successful conclusion during the Civil War. 

R. H. Tawney has been the single most important influence in the 
reassessment of the whole, organic, teleological superstructure of 
English history and in reshaping the directions of English histori- 
ography. ® He has been profoundly significant in helping to produce 
the rather strange sentimentalities of medieval England and the 
rather one-sided accounts of the development of early English capi- 
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talism that dominate most twentieth century historians' interpre- 
tations of English history. At the same time, his contention that 
Charles I and his ministers, Archbishop Laud and the Earl of Straf- 
ford, were intelligent, humane men whose just policies of protection 
to the poor and weak were sabotaged by the selfish gentry who inter- 
preted Stuart benevolent paternalism as economically dangerous to 
their own class interests, has been instrumental in giving substance 
and sustenance to what might be described as "Tory" historiography-- 
those historians, notably Esme Wingfield-stratford and F. M. G. 
Higham,’ who hold that Charles I was an innocent victim of a con- 
spiratorial group of parliamentarians led by John Pym and John 
Hampden. 

Tawney's views on the origins of the English Revolution, finally, 
marked a significant departure in English historiography, for it 
eclipsed the Whig view, casting it into a limbo-like state of con- 
temptuous discreditation, and produced the economic school of Eng- 
lish Revolution historiography, which assessed and reassessed and 
interpreted and reinterpreted "ad nauseum" Tawney's thesis of a 
unified gentry smashing its way to the top against the entrenched 
opposition of English feudal interests. Protessor Lawrence Stone 
composed several detailed articles and books, each succeeding one 
slightly modifying the previous one, to the aristocratic side of the 
controversy.8 The redoubtable H.R. Trevor-Roper? devoted several 
articles to restating the Tawney thesis, arguing that the English 
conflict of the 1640's was a revolution of despair, engineered not by 
Tawney's progressive, rising gentry but by a frightened and decaying 
gentry. For Trevor-Roper, the origins of the English Revolution are 
to be found within the gentry class itself, which by the reign of 
Charles I had polarized into two distinct groups, the secure "court" 
gentry who held lucrative royal offices and the insecure "mere" or 
"country" gentry whose income was derived solely from land. The 
latter, Trevor-Roper asserts, were clearly declining, not rising, 
primarily because land proved unprofitable, and thus they were not 
only disaffected from Stuart policies but were indeed ripe for revo- 
lution. And, to thoroughly obscure the issue, J.H. Hexter in a per- 
ceptive and influential essayl° sees Tawney's statistics as mislead- 
ing, denies, as Stone contended, that the gentry and aristocracy 
were distinct economic groups, and concludes, in opposition to 
Trevor-Roper, that most members of the prosperous gentry class in 
the House of Commons were interested in regulating the Stuarts' 
power rather than in seizing power for themselves. This "Storm 
over the Gentry" has dominated English Revolution historiography 
for the past three decades and, though the matter is far from ended 
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yet, Gresham's law of diminishing returns has apparently taken hold. 
So pervasive, indeed, has been this economic trend in English Revo- 
lution historiography, that their dazzling and contradictory theories 
have rendered the areas of agreement among English historians al- 
most to zero and reduced the historiography of the Revolution into 
the same sort of sterile and fragmented chaos in which that of the 
French Revolution wallows today. 

The latest addition to the historiographical wars on the origins of 
the English Revolution, and in many ways the most significant re- 
assessment since R.H. Tawney's seminal essay, is by Perez Zagorin. 
His THE COURT AND THE COUNTRY: THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF THE MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(New York, 1970) reinterprets the events leading up to the breakdown 
in English political life between 1640-1642, and ends up resurrecting, 
refining and reshaping the once discredited Whig interpretation of 
Macaulay and Gardiner that saw the Revolution as apolitical rebellion 
that was both provoked and determined by the constitutional issues 
of the day. Professor Zagorin, taking a page from the Namier school 
of historiography, finds the present confusion surrounding the nature 
of the English Revolution arising from the inability of historians to 
perceive how much of the Revolution's history was peculiar to itself 
and to its ownimmediate age. This failure, he asserts, is due mainly 
to the influence of the economic determinists, whose theory of revo- 
lution requires them to interpret the English Revolution as a pre- 
cursor in the course of subsequent historical development. Because 
the Marxists and their disciples believe they know what revolutions 
are and the kind of events their causes must be, they conceive their 
task as historians to discover not what happened but what must have 
happened. Zagorin thus naturally takes strong issue with those 
critics who visualize the English Revolution as a "model" revolution, 
a "classic type" of rebellion which yields the mystical secrets of 
revolutionary origins, consequences and solutions. He is especially 
critical of those Marxist and neo-Marxist historians who compare 
the English Revolution to the French Revolution of 1789 and the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. The English Revolution, he writes, did 
not devour its own children, did not create political factions even 
remotely similar to the Jacobins or Bolsheviks, and did not produce a 
"Red" terror. Most important of all (p. 9): 

we do not discover a class conflict to underlie the origins of 
the English Revolution or to be its cause; and we observe that 
through political change and upheaval the social order re- 
mained unshaken at its foundations, emerging intact in the 
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aftermath of the cataclysm on the same continuum along 
which it had been evolving before. 

As Zagorin correctly points out, the word "revolution," in its 
present meaning of indicating fundamental transformations in the 
political and social facets of humanity, was foreign to contempo- 
raries of the English Revolution. The predominant meaning which 
"revolution" possessed for the thought and language of the seven- 
teenth century was astronomical, and in both Latin and the vernacu- 
lar it denoted the rotation of bodies, as in the title of Copernicus’ 
famous DE REVOLTIONIBUS ORBIUM COELSTIUM. When occasion- 
ally historians or political critics took over the term, it retained 
its astronomical attribute of circularity and merely signified the 
political change of alternating rising and falling powers. This is 
why, Zagorin finds, that "revolution" had not yet acquired a definite 
political meaning or become a fundamental and actuating concept of 
politics in the seventeenth century; and why the Earl of Clarendon, 
an astute participant and observer of the Revolution, entitled his 
great work THE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION AND CIVIL WARS IN 
ENGLAND, because for Clarendon the English conflict of the 1640's 
was merely the most violent of the many rebellions that had occurred 
in Europe during the preceding two centuries. 

Like all English Revolution historians, whether they be Whig or 
economic adherents, Zagorin finds the origins of the Revolution in 
the breakdown and division of the political nation and the dominant 
class during the reign of Charles I. He organizes his study around 
the concepts of "court" and "country," the terms used by contempo- 
raries to describe the Revolution's combattants, and illustrates, 
through adetailed examination of the social structure of the nation, 
the religious conflicts between Arminians and Puritans, and the 
leadership and activities of the Long Parliament, the dramatic rise 
of the opposition to the English crown. Like Tawney, Trevor-Roper 
and their disciples, he sees the road to revolution being paved by 
both the conflicting political, economic, social, religious and foreign 
policy goals of Charles I and the English parliamentarians, and by the 
increasing polarization between the "haves" and "have-nots" within 
the traditional ruling class of England. But unlike the Marxists, 
neo- Marxists and economic determinists, Zagorin's combattants are 
not motivated by economic but by constitutional considerations -- 
they are not economic "haves" and "have-nots" but political "haves" 
and "have-nots." For Zagorin the "court" encompassed those indi- 
viduals who had strong vested interests in supporting the monarchy, 
and included all the ministers, courtiers, officials, servants, bish- 
ops, and financiers of the monarchy. The "country," an often obscure 
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definition that reflected more of an ideal or sentiment than an or- 
ganized movement, represented those individuals, both in and outside 
of Parliament, who more and more became disenchanted with the 
inability or indifference of the king and his ministers to combat the 
growing menace of English Catholics and Laudian Arminians, with the 
failure of the crown to pursue an aggressive but inexpensive foreign 
policy, and with the growing taxes and constant interference of the 
central government into local affairs. Frustrated and seemingly 
powerless to maintain their traditional control over local government, 
these men of the "country" flocked to the House of Commons and, 
representing the gentry constituents they left behind them, greatly 
accelerated the growing political confrontation with the crown and 
promoted circumstances which gave rise to Civil War. 

The divisions between the "court" and "country" in Zagorin's study 
donot correspond, as they do inthe economic school of English Revo- 
lution historiography, to a structural differentiation in English 
society or as the vehicle of contradictory class and economic inter- 
ests. Both reflected, as Zagorin writes, the schism within the 
aristocratic order and the general political nation, so that every 
country in England had the Revolution, more or less, within itself. 
Two general features, Zagorin concludes, characterized the Revolu- 
tion from its inception to the outbreak of hostilities in the middle 
of 1642 (p. 331): 

The first was that the Revolution occurred and developed in- 
to an armed conflict not because of a class struggle, but in 
consequence of a revolt with the governing class against the 
crown. The second, resulting from the first, was that the 
Revolution in its initial stages was not at war with the pre- 
vailing form of society, of which the leaders of both parties 
were equally the beneficiaries. 

Zagorin does indeed bring the historiographical accounts of the 
origins and nature of the English Revolution full circle, returning to 
the Whig interpretation of the Revolution without, however, the 
political prejudices of that school of historians. Like Macaulay and 
Gardiner, he finds that the Revolution began over a political-consti- 
tutional question. To the "country" it was vitally necessary that 
the king accept Parliament as the supreme trustee of the common- 
wealth's safety and be required to conduct himself as the responsible 
agent of the kingdom's representative body in order to preserve, as 
the parliamentarians believed, English liberties. To the men of the 
"country" the central issue was whether Charles I accepted his role 
as servant of the English law and not its master. They were deter- 
mined to bind the Stuart king to those principles that moderate 
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parliamentarians had proposed since the accession of the Stuarts: 
England is first and foremost a royal commonwealth, not a despotic, 
divine right monarchy; Englishmen are born free, not slaves of the 
state; the rule of the king must be limited by established laws, or 
else no man's freedom or property can be secure. To the "court" 
the questions were the same, only seen from the antithetical angle. 
To the royalists it was one of loyalty to the monarchy and the king's 
person, and of the vital necessity to withstand an invasion of Charles' 
prerogatives that might subvert England's constitution and therefore 
open the door to radical, destructive change. The role of religion, 
which was interpreted by Gardiner in the late nineteenth century as 
the catalyst for political rebellion in 1640-1642, plays an important 
role in Zagorin's account as well, for he argues that as the predomi- 
nant mental andemotional interest of Englishmen in the seventeenth 
century religion predisposed Englishmen toward one side or the other. 
Here Puritanism and other varieties of religious dissent naturally 
had a powerful effect, for almost inevitably anyone who wanted a 
powerful preaching ministry was inclined to support the "country" 
and, conversely, anyone who supported the national church was in- 
clined, for obvious reasons, to lean toward the "court." 

Zagorin's detailed study is certainly a significant addition to the 
present historiographical debate on the origins of the English Revo- 
lution. His impressive work makes valuable contributions by demon- 
strating the growing political enmity between the "court" and "coun- 
try," by documenting the various political factors in the burgeoning 
confrontations between king and Commons, and by providing a more 
accurate understanding of the motivations of revolutionaries and 
counter-revolutionaries than either the Whig or economic interpre- 
tation. The greatest strength of his work, however, is in its em- 
phasis on the essentially conservative outlook of the English revolu- 
tionaries and their belief in their actions as constituting a continuity 
with the past. The violence of the 1640's administered a great shock 
to the men of the "country," he writes, for they did not wish to 
venture on a terrain bare of landmarks or to cut loose from preceding 
generations. This essential feature in the political mentality of the 
parliamentarians conditioned the Revolution in its origins, just as it 
resulted at its end in the restoration of the Stuart kings. 

The numerous studies on the origins of the English Revolution and 
on the leading figures of that rebellion now seem to make clear that 
the individual members of the Long Parliament were sincerely loyal 
men, but that as a political body they were both subversive and 
revolutionary. In other words, the increasing demands of Parliament, 
particularly by the members of the House of Commons throughout 
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the early seventeenth century, to determine all matters of govern- 
mental policy had exposed the archaic Stuart political system to 
disastrous failures and made the traditional constitution of England 
defunct. This fundamental incompatibility between king and Parlia- 
ment, reflected in the Commons' Great Protestation of 1621, the 
Petition of Right of 1628, the Grand Remonstrance of 1641, and the 
Nineteen Propositions of 1642, had determined that the incompati- 
bility would require the radical purging of one or the other. But at 
the same time, these studies also seem to make clear that the 
members of the "country" began their parliamentary careers as men 
devoted to conservation rather than revolution, and ended them with 
seeking to preserve rather than destroy. They stood forth as mem- 
bers of Parliament to vindicate what they conceived to be the ancient 
and inherited liberties of Englishmen and the Protestant religion. 
They reluctantly set themselves against the crown and the Arminian 
bishops because they sincerely believed that the king and the Laudians 
had endangered these very great treasures. But they were never in 
any other sense the determined enemy of English kingship or of the 
Established Church; they were never in any real sense the determined 
supporters of radical social, economic, religious or political change. 
They were, in brief, the parliamentary friend of lawful, constitu- 
tional monarchy in politics and the religious comrade of moderate 
Anglicanism in religion. They were clearly against thedespot but not 
against the English crown; they were clearly against all forms of 
Arminian innovations and toleration for English Roman Catholics but 
not against the Established Protestant Church. They were, as 
Macaulay contended over a century ago, essentially moderate men, 
forced by the revolutionary turmoil of the times to act immoderately 
and lead a rebellion to establish the rule of law. 
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FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY: ARE THEY BEING 
TAUGHT IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Bill Waltman 


The writer recently had the opportunity to work with Gertrude 
Noar, educator par excellence, author and lecturer in an in-service 
education effort with teachers in a large school district located in a 
southwestern state. A portion of our time was spent in the school 
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visiting classes and observing students as they moved about the 
school. Toward the end of the day, Miss Noar was asked for her 
reaction to what she had observed. She replied, "I was very impressed 
with the students. They were very polite and considerate; they were 
clean and well behaved." She added, "But when they get to college, 
many of them will 'fall apart' because they will not have learned to 
use freedom." 

There is abundant evidence in this society that students have not 
learned to use freedom; neither have they learned to accept respon- 
sibility. Witness, if you will, the violence and confrontation on 
campuses across the country, experimentation with drugs, and the 
growing rate of suicide among youth. 

A ploy sometimes used by educators in avoiding the teaching of 
freedom and responsibility is to state that when students have 
demonstrated the ability to accept responsibility they will be granted 
greater freedom. This seems a case of "putting the cart before the 
horse." People do not, without training and practice, suddenly 
demonstrate the capacity to accept responsibility. It comes only 
through carefully planned educational experience. This ought to be 
what schools are about. 

Some will doubtlessly argue that students are given too much free- 
dom already. We may be confusing the word "indulgence" with "free- 
dom." If£ that is the case, the problem would appear to be one of 
semantics. Certainly, there is evidence that many of the youth in 
our society are indulged by parents and society to a degree which is 
good neither for them nor the society. It must be denied, however, 
that most students are provided the opportunity in a democratic 
setting to make meaningful decisions and to be held accountable for 
them. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that freedom and responsibility are not 
granted to more students is that some administrators and teachers 
fear that some students will "take advantage." It is predictable 
that some students, never having learned to use freedom, will indeed, 
"take advantage." It is precisely for this reason that the teaching 
of the use of freedom and the acceptance of responsibility is so 
necessary. When students stray beyond defensible and appropriate 
boundary lines (and they will) they should be brought back inside and 
started again. Our society has not outgrown the need for penal in- 
stitutions, nor is it likely todoso. There is, however, no justifi- 
cation for locking up all of society simply because some people break 
the rules. 

Both the curricular program and the activities program offer 
opportunities for the teaching of freedom and responsibility. All 
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students at every level of public education should be encouraged to 
accept some responsibility for their own learning. This implies that 
a student should be granted freedom within clearly defined limits to 
pursue legitimate goals established by the teacher and student. It 
also implies that the student should be permitted to engage in some 
projects and activities which "he" considers to be important. 

There is no reason to assume that all students should be studying 
the same thing at the same time. This mass instruction fails to 
take into account differences in ability and interest. Some students, 
with the teacher's approval, may wish to engage in individual pro- 
jects, such as research, writing, or the development of models. 
Others may feel more comfortable working in groups or committees. 
This instructional arrangement dictates that many students will not 
be in the classroom each time the class meets. They will be working 
in the library, conference rooms, or other specified areas. This 
arrangement has the added advantage of permitting the teacher to 
work with small groups of students who need help with the basic 
materials. However, most schools do not permit this approach to 
teaching and learning because of the high priority they place on "'con- 
trol" to the detriment of individual growth. 

Spaces for students to pursue independent projects will be a prob- 
lem in some schools. Many schools are bulging at the seams with 
library facilities sorely overtaxed. However, most schools have 
classrooms which arenot in use during particular periods of the day. 

It goes without saying that some students and some classes will 
not be able to handle as much freedom as others. Some students 
will be able to use much freedom; some can use very little. In the 
beginning, perhaps, a few will not be able to use any at all. These 
are decisions which the teacher must make. The point, however, is 
that the student should "demonstrate" that he is unable to act inde- 
pendently before such an assumption is made. Unfortunately, most 
teachers find it very difficult to determine just how much freedom 
individuals and groups can accept. It is evident that the teacher 
cannot know without experimenting. She will not experiment, how- 
ever, unless her principal encourages and does not penalize student's 
experimental activities. 

It is probable that the school activities program offers even 
greater opportunity for students to learn to use freedom and to 
accept responsibility than do regular class offerings. It is likely 
that in some schools the activities program does not serve that 
function because students are given little opportunity to make deci- 
sions related to the activities in which they participate. 

In many schools the faculty makes most of the decisions related 
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to activities. Qualifications for office are usually determined by 
the faculty. Heavy emphasis is placed upon grade point average and 
behavior. Teachers usually determine the nature and scope of activi- 
ties in which the school club engages. 

One of the complaints often expressed by students is that student 
government is merely an extension of school administration. That is 
to say that the activities of student government, policy making and 
other regulatory functions frequently reflect the views of faculty 
and administration rather than the views of students. If this is in- 
deed the case, it would appear to be a violation of a fundamental 
human right. That is the right of individuals to participate in the 
formulation of policies and decisions which affect them. 

This is not intended as a diatribe against school faculties or the 
authority which they exercise in governing the activities of students. 
It is, rather, to point out that if we expect to develop the capacity 
in students to accept responsibility, the wrong people may be getting 
practice in making decisions. 


THE TROUBLE WITH MARX AND HIS LAWS 
OF CAPITALIST DECAY 


Major Hubert T. Hinds and Donald L. Rogoff 


Karl Marx believed that capitalism must surely destroy itself be- 
cause it contained the seeds of its own destruction. Was he right? 
Was he wrong? Was he simply born a hundred years too soon? Did he 
lose the forest while looking at the trees? Or perhaps do his predic- 
tions have a special meaning that the world has overlooked or avoided? 

Many modern economic scholars are quick to disagree with Marx 
and happy to point out the flaws in Marx's logic. Most Western ob- 
servers have been eager to discuss the injustices and inhumanities of 
communism in the hands of men like Stalin, and they are even more 
eager to say that it was Marx who started it all. Many historians 
feel that the course of history has proven the Marxian predictions 
wrong because the force of Marxist-Leninist ideology has been eroded 
and the communist monolith is eroding. There are, however, many 
economists and observers who think the reverse is true, and that it 
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is still just a matter of time before capitalism and its free enter- 
prise system will wither and die. 

So what is the truth? Or you might even ask, "So what?" or "Does 
it really make any difference?" Well, it does make a difference, and 
the answer has a profound impact on the continued existence and 
survival of capitalism and the free society. Remember Khrushchev's 
boast when he loudly proclaimed, "We will bury you!" He was not 
boasting about the destructive force of the SS-9 nor the expansion 
of Soviet naval presence in the Mediterranean. He was boasting about 
what he believed to be the certainty of an economic theory. An 
understanding of that theory is necessary in order for us to be able 
to counter that boast. So, let us look at the Marxian theory and his 
inversion of the Hegelian dialectic from idealism to materialism. 


MARXIAN THEORY 


According to Marx, human beings organize their activities to feed, 
clothe, house, and protect themselves and their scarce resources 
from the elements and from other human beings. In other words, 
society is built on an economic base. The organization of these 
activities can differ widely, but whatever form it may take to 
satisfy economic needs, it will also need a non-economic super- 
structure of activity and thought--laws, government, religion, cul- 
ture, and philosophy. Also, the non-economic or social superstruc- 
ture is a product of the environment in which it is born; a mirror of 
the needs of its society. It does not matter which comes first, the 
economic base or the social superstructure, but both are necessary 
in any society. 

As society grows and as history progresses, the economic base 
shifts and changes its content. The classes of society are constantly 
rearranging. Old classes are displaced as the economy shifts. Con- 
flict develops between those classes whose economic position is 
threatened and those whose position is enhanced. And as long as the 
economic base continually changes, the divisions of wealth and so- 
ciety's classes are bound to be rearranged also. 

So this is what Marx saw for capitalism. This is the theory of 
"dialectal materialism" which provided the basis for his further 
predictions about the demise of capitalism.! According to his analy- 
sis, capitalism also consists of an economic base and a superstruc- 
ture of a social class system. And since its technical base is con- 
tinually evolving, then it follows that its superstructure must be 
subject to increasing strain. The economic base of capitalism is 
industrial production and its superstructure is the social system of 
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private property and free enterprise. According to Marx, the source 
of conflict lay in the fact that the base of industrial production is a 
highly organized, integrated, and interdependent process. But the 
superstructure of private property is the most highly individualistic 
of social systems. Capitalism was so complex, thought Marx, that 
it needed direction and social planning, but the private owners in- 
sisted on free enterprise without the stifling hand of society's rules 
and regulations. 

The result of this conflict would be twofold. First of all, capi- 
talism would destroy itself. Secondly, capitalism would unconsciously 
give birth to its own successor. Within the economic base of capi- 
talism would be found a trained and disciplined class of workers who 
would be the agents of socialism--the embittered proletariat. By 
its own inner workings, capitalism would undermine itself and in the 
process, it would nourish its own enemy. 2 

And so, Marx sets the basis for capitalism's downfall in his theory 
of dialectical materialism. The only thing left to prove was how 
capitalism, the economic base, could possibly collapse by its own 
inner workings. How would it destroy itself? To show this, Marx 
develops a very detailed and astute analysis in his model of capital- 
ism. Through this model, he hopes to show final evidence that capi- 
talism will collapse. 


THE MARXIAN MODEL OF CAPITALISM 


The Marxian model of capitalism was extremely simple. It was a 
model of pure capitalism with very few variables. It was a perfect 
"laissez faire" economy, and it did not include labor unions, monopo- 
lies, government influence, or special economic advantages for any- 
one. Marx hoped to show with his simple model that if his "pure" 
capitalism failed, then certainly the real world capitalism with its 
cutthroat tactics, monopolies, cartels, and heedless profit seeking 
would also fail--only faster. 

Marx also based his model of capitalism around his theory of value 
which stated that each commodity will sell for its proper price which 
is its value. And value, said Marx, is exactly the amount of work 
that it takes to produce an item. This includes not only direct, 
manual labor, but indirect labor or overhead, and the labor which 
once went into the making of machines which replace direct, manual 
labor. Each commodity in the Marxian model was thus priced at the 
value of labor, direct and indirect, that it contained. 

Into this perfect value model of capitalism enter the two leading 
characters--the worker and the capital provider. The capitalist is 
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not really a villain, but he is caught in an endless race against other 
owners. He must strive for accumulation of profit or he will suc- 
cumb in the competitive environment that surrounds him. Marx's 
hero, the worker, has nothing to offer but his broad back and strong 
arms. 

But now the first problem arises. How can profits exist, asks 
Marx, if everything sells for its exact labor value? Where are the 
profits in such a system? Ina competitive economy, no one dares 
raise prices, and even if he did, buyers would only have less to spend 
elsewhere. Profit for one man would be a loss for another, and in 
the total economy, no one gains. It seems like an insoluble paradox. 

And remember also that Marx had no monopolies with competitive 
advantages. Nor would he admit that some owners would pay the 
worker less than his worth. He ruled that out of his model because 
he wanted to prove that it was going to be "pure" capitalism that 
would destroy itself. 

So, after a lengthy search, Marx finds the answer in the one com- 
modity which is different from all the others--labor. Labor is also 
sold at its value price or at the value of labor which goes into the 
making of labor. In other words, the worker is worth just what it 
takes to keep him alive--his subsistence wage. But, says Marx, the 
thing that makes labor different from other commodities is that 
workers cannot agree to work just for their subsistence wage. 

And here is Marx's key to profit. The laborer comes into the 
economy looking for a job. He agrees to work for a wage which is his 
due, and this wage depends on how much labor power it takes to keep 
him alive. If it takes six hours of society's labor a day to keepa 
man alive, and if labor is worth a dollar an hour, the worker gets six 
dollars a day. No more. 

But the laborer cannot contract to work only six hours aday. He 
agrees therefore to work a fullday. And so, he will produce eight 
hours' worth of goods, but he gets paid only six dollars. This wage 
will keep him alive, but in return he has created a commodity that 
can be sold for eight dollars. And unfortunately, the worker is not 
entitled to anything more, because he would have an advantage over 
other workers. This, then, is Marx's profit or surplus value, and 
obviously Marx saw the owner-capitalist as the one who receives the 
benefit of surplus value. The owner could thus afford to pay wages 
at full value and sell the commodity at its true value and realize a 
profit. 

But how can this state of affairs exist? Simply because, Marx 
said, the capitalists own the factors of production. If the worker 
does not want to work a full day, he will stay home and starve. And, 
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in Marx's model, the poor worker has no right to ask for more, be- 
cause he would be asking for more than he is worth to society. 

And so the Marxian play begins. The capitalists have their profits 
and everyone is fairly happy. But, in order to compete with other 
capitalists and to accumulate more profit, the owners must expand 
production. In order to expand, the capitalist needs more workers. 
To get more workers, the capitalist must bid against other capital- 
ists. Wages start to rise above subsistence value. The workers are 
elated, but the owner's profit has dwindled. He cannot stand this 
state of affairs very long, so he discovers labor-saving machines. 
Rather than continue to pay high wages, he installs the new machines 
and forces workers out of a job. Wages fall back to subsistence level 
for those workers who want to keep their jobs, and it looks as though 
profits are reinstated. 

But, unfortunately, the owner was not really so smart to get the 
machines. All he is doing, said Marx, is substituting one commodity 
(machines) for another (labor), and labor is the "only" commodity 
that creates surplus value. And so, when the owner puts in the 
machines, he is killing his chance for profit. 

Now the play is about over. As his profits continue to shrink, each 
capitalist puts in more and better labor saving machines. He would 
not dare pay higher wages, but.he must pay for the new machines at 
true value, and he cannot get a price advantage in this pure system. 
Only by staying a step ahead of his competition can the owner stay in 
the race. But, since all the owners are doing the same thing, the 
ratio of labor to output (and hence profits) shrinks still further. 
Profits keep sliding down. Finally, they reach the point where pro- 
duction is no longer possible for the smaller firms. Consumption of 
goods falls because no one has money to buy. Unemployment rises. 
The small firms go under, and goods are dumped. A capitalist crisis 
is at hand. 

But not forever. As workers are thrown out of work, they are 
forced to accept sub-value wages or starvation. As machines are 
dumped on the market, the surviving capitalists can buy them at less 
than true value. After a while, profits reappear and the cycle con- 
tinues. But the drama always leads to the same catastrophic con- 
clusions: competition for workers to increase production, higher 
wages, labor-displacing machines, dwindling profits, mass unemploy- 
ment, more nonprofitable machines, still more frenzied competition, 
and then collapse. 

Each collapse is worse than the one before. In the crisis periods, 
the bigger firms acquire the little ones. And then when these bigger 
firms buckle in the next crisis, the wreckage is far greater than 
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when the little ones died. The play goes on, but the end is inevitable. 
Capitalism will destroy itself. 3 


FLAWS IN THE MODEL? 


So what are we to make of this argument? Can it be easily ex- 
plained away and brushed aside? Well, as a matter of fact, there 
are some flaws in the Marxian model of capitalism. Modern economic 
scholars have been quick to point out that the real world consists 
not of "values" but of real tangible "prices." Marx actually did make 
an error in his arithmetic, and his equations did not properly make 
the transition from value to price. But, unfortunately, many modern 
scholars have tried to disprove Marxian theory on this one small 
mistake alone. The fact is, it is not an irreparable mistake. Econo- 
mists both before and after Marx have agreed on the labor theory of 
value, and by going through a complicated mathematical process, 
mathematicians and economists have been able to make the Marxian 
equations work. 4 

So where is the fallacy in Marx's theory? What is the predictive 
power of his model? The laws of economic motion that Marx saw in 
his model were amazingly brilliant and insightful for his day, but 
simply not accurate. 

On the one hand, the world has certainly noted the growth of labor 
and its organizations, the emergence of the giant business enter- 
prise, and the continuation of the business cycle with its peaks and 
troughs. 

On the other hand, some of Marx's predictions, essential to his 
case, have not come true. Although there was mass unemployment, 
poverty and misery during the Great Depression, unemployment has 
not reached these heights in almost forty years. The forecast of 
the decline in the absolute standard of living--the so-called increas- 
ing misery doctrine--proved thumpingly false. Marxists try to get 
around this through reinterpretation. They say Marx meant relative 
misery, or that the misery of workers in underdeveloped countries 
grows as those in industrial exploiting countries increases. However, 
these afterthoughts cannot really be substantiated in Marx. 

As another example, Sidney Hook writes that Marx accurately 
"foresaw the tendency toward the concentration of industry, con- 
centration of capital, growth of monopoly, and contraction of the 
free market."5 Recent evidence does not support this. Industry has 
not become increasingly concentrated. A scholarly study by Nutter 
and Einhorn, published by Columbia University Press in 1969, shows 
that "the fraction of national income originating in privately or- 
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ganized monopolistic industries declined by 5.9 percentage points 
between 1899 and 1958."6 They conclude that the extent of monopoly 
decreased significantly relative to the economy as a whole while re- 
maining about the same relative to the competitive sector. 

But what about the final prediction that capitalism must ulti- 
mately collapse? The other predictions seem relatively tame, but 
this final one cannot be taken lightly. Amazingly enough, capitalism 
"has" collapsed in Russia and Eastern Europe; in Scandanavia and 
Great Britain it has been partially abandoned for asystem of welfare 
socialism; in Germany and Italy it drifted first into Fascism and 
emerged after World War II in less than perfect health. Only in the 
United States is capitalism surviving, although rather tenuously at 
times. The grim reality of the death of capitalism in a large part 
of the world is that it dies for the very reasons that Marx said it 
would. It simply broke down. 7 


THE ANSWER TO MARX 


But here is where we leave Marx and his model of capitalism. Al- 
though he had predicted the collapse of capitalism primarily for 
economic reasons, it failed in Europe primarily for social reasons. 
Capitalism had collapsed economically because it had not been ade- 
quately controlled "socially."8 But remember, Marx had predicted 
that too! He had said that the economic base of capitalism was not 
compatible with its social superstructure of private property and 
free enterprise. His prediction was also based on a conception of 
capitalism in which it was socially impossible and intellectually in- 
conceivable for a government as a third agent to step in to set eco- 
nomic wrongs aright. Marx had simply left the "political factor" out 
of his model because he saw it as a neutral agent. ? 

And thus it was a lack of social flexibility and the inability of 
government to rise above the economic self-interests of those who 
governed that caused the collapse of capitalism in much of the world. 
The private economic rulers in the social class structure were also 
the political rulers, and they demonstrated an unusual form of the 
"Golden Rule" which taught that "Them that has the gold makes the 
rules. "' History has indeed shown this to be true. The governments 
in the nations where capitalism collapsed acted just as Marx had 
said. They followed the Marxian model of self-destruction with 
grim determination. It was as if their governments were uncon- 
sciously proving Marxian theories by doing just exactly what he said 
they would, 10 
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This then is the answer to Marx and the lesson that he has taught 
us. It is also perhaps why capitalism has survived in the United 
States. The American economy has certainly had its ups and downs, 
and it probably always will. But the American society has the ability 
to face up to its economic problems with a set of social attitudes 
that Marx could not imagine. We have never had a hardened class 
system. We have an intense desire to compete and to grow, to in- 
vent new and better products, and to experiment and to adapt. We 
also have a healthy disrespect for too much power -- political and 
economic, public and private. Marx feared that ownership of the 
factors of production would be concentrated in the hands of a few, 
and that the rich would get richer and the poor get poorer. He could 
not possibly imagine the wide distribution of wealth in today's Amer- 
ican society. He would have never dreamed that that same society 
would give birth to anew type of economic man, a "worker-capitalist," 
who owns shares in the corporations that employ him.11 Nor could 
Marx conceive of a social superstructure in which trade unions would 
develop to protect the economic and social interests of the working 
man. Marx's analytics dismally failed to predict the most powerful 
trends in capitalism--the rise of trade unionism or the growth of 
the large corporation owned by millions of stockholders--on the eve 
of their developments. Marx saw capitalism only as a way of pursu- 
ing wealth for a select few, but he did not realize that in the Amer- 
ican society, the persons who "extract" wealth from society also put 
wealth back into society. 12 

The answers to Karl Marx are found in these attitudes of the 
American society and the role of its government. Was Marx right 
or was he wrong? Yes, economically speaking and for a large part of 
the world he was absolutely correct. But he was wrong in his as- 
sumption that a society such as ours can remain inflexible in its 
attitudes and that the government of such a society could be un- 
responsive and neutral. The Marxian laws of economic motion are 
still very much visible in American capitalism, but they are faced 
with a set of social controls that Marx ruled out of his model: anti- 
trust legislation, collective bargaining, deficit financing, monetary 
policy, and so forth. Marx simply failed to allow for the influence 
of this political factor inhis pure capitalism. But more importantly, 
he failed to see in his theory of dialectical materialism that we live 
in a world in which not economy but the government of a society is 
the key (but not the only) element to other aspects of culture. This 
will perhaps remain to be true until the world becomes completely 
free or complete totalitarian. 13 
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The world has been preoccupied with Marx as the enemy of capital- 
ism and the architect of communism. But it is with Marx the 
scholarly economist that we must ultimately contend. His analysis 
remains as the most penetrating observation and critical examina- 
tion of capitalism that the world has ever seen. But ironically, 
although Marx has been excoriated by Western scholars as the enemy 
of capitalism, he deserves as much credit as any man for stimu- 
lating the reforms that have saved capitalism and free enterprise in 
the United States.14 So it remains for us, not to attack Marx and 
his theories, but to heed them. Also, it is our task to demonstrate 
in a flexible social atmosphere through dynamic and responsive 
government that capitalism can continue to grow and prosper. Per- 
haps then, the "seeds" of capitalism will not be destructive, but 
fruitful. 
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SOUTH AFRICA REVISITED* 
Franklin Parker 


Any report on sensitive South Africa, one of the world's racial 
testing grounds, will likely draw criticism. Yet on this my third 
visit in 15 years I saw signs, small signs, of change for the better 
in race relations. The ruling white government, still embracing 
separate development, wants to head off catastrophe by encouraging 
new trade and diplomatic exchanges with independent black Africa 
and by accelerating economic and other advances for blacks inside 
and near its borders. 


HISTORY 

It all began in 1652 when the Dutch East India Company established 
arefreshment station at the Cape of Good Hope. Dutch settler con- 
tact with Hottentots, Bushmen, and Malay slaves from the Dutch 
East Indies resulted in the racially mixed Coloreds. Then came the 
British during the Napoleonic Wars, irritating the Calvinistic Dutch 
by differences over slavery, religion, language, commercial inter- 
ests, and life style. To preserve their traditions, the Boers (Dutch 
for farmers") moved north after 1836, meeting, clashing with, and 
defeating waves of African tribes or Bantu (Dutch for "the people") 
moving south from central Africa. 

Persistent friction with the British led to the Boer War, 1899- 
1902, and the uneasy accommodation of Boer republics and British 
provinces under the Union of South Africa, 1910-1961. Calling them- 
selves Afrikaners after the continent and speaking Afrikaans, a 
Dutch dialect, the Dutch deacondants won political control under the 
Nationalist Party in 1948 and in 1961 took South Africa out of the 
Commonwealth as a republic. 





*Conference on Accelerated Development in Southern Africa, 
March 21-25, 1972, Jan Smuts House, The South African Institute of 
International Affairs, University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
Republic of South Africa. 





Professor Parker is Benedum Professor of Education at West 
Virginia University. He is distinguished for his work in Comparative 
Education and has published extensively. 
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APARTHEID 

Although racial segregation had long existed, it was the post- 
World-War II winds of change with their hastening of independence 
for black Africa that made the Afrikaner Nationalists react by 
methodically erecting apartheid (separateness) laws to preserve 
white rule. Today, of South Africa's total population of over 21 
million, 3.6 million whites (17% of the population; 60% Afrikaans and 
40% English) control 15 million Africans (70.9%), 2 million Coloreds 
(9.5%), and .57 million Asians (2.6%), descendants of 19th century 
indentured servants from India who remained in South Africa. There 
are 4 blacks to 1 white. 


POWER 

South Africa is a large producer of gold (73.3% of the free world 
total), diamonds, platinum, uranium, chrome, and most other raw 
materials and minerals required in an industrial economy. It pro- 
duces and uses 57% of Africa's total electrical power. With only 5% 
of Africa's population, it earns 24% of the continent's total income. 
Its per capita income of $609 is the second highest in Africa (after 
Libya's $909). Its whites have one of the world's highest standards 
of living and own the world's second highest proportion of motor 
vehicles. Its Indians are among the world's wealthiest. Its Africans 
of school-going age are 85% literate. Nearly a million foreign Afri- 
cans annually cross its borders towork forhigher wages in its mines, 
factories, and farms. Its military force, strongest in Africa, is 
especially important in view of Britain's military withdrawal east of 
Suez and Russian fleet activity in the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean. 1 


CONFERENCE 
It was as a participant in a conference on "Accelerated Develop- 
ment in Southern Africa," three years in the planning, that I made 
my recent visit. One newspaper labeled the conference "a milestone 
in race relations" and continued: 
It symbolized the new era South Africa has entered of in- 
ternal interracial dialogue on a basis of equality. 

The 200 delegates included liberal and conservative foreign 
academicians, "verligte" [enlightened] and 'verkrampte" 
[rigid] Afrikaners, liberal and pro-Bantustan English speak- 
ers, urban and Bantustan Africans, Anti-Bantustan United 
Party and multiracial Progressive supporters, Africans from 
neighboring independent states and diplomatic observers.... 

It is significant that the Government placed no obstacles 
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in the way of the conference, although it is known that there 
were serious misgivings about it among certain people, in- 
cluding some Cabinet Ministers. . . . Afrikaner nationalism 
has become more and more committed to internal interracial 
contact under the guise of multi-nationalism. ... The frank 
and often brutally honest discussions and confrontations be- 
tween Afrikaners and South Arrican blacks on a number of 


vital issues were an even greater achievement. ... Afri- 
kaners present had never been "exposed" to academic and in- 
tellectual debates with black people. . . . For five days 


academics of different races mixed freely between formal 
sessions to exchange views. 

A feature of the conference was the easy rapport estab- 
lished between Afrikaner scholars and the black urban and 
Bantustan delegates. . . . The natural and easy social con- 
tact, incontrast to artificial attempts at other conferences 
to build up a multiracial facade, was an outstanding feature. 2 


EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

My part was to give the conference Education Workshop keynote 
address on "Educational Strategies for Accelerating Development in 
Southern Africa. '' One newspaper reported it in part: 

Professor Parker painted agloomy picture of the economic 
and educational poverty of . . . independent African states 
which had increased from three to more than 40 in the past 
20 years and included 19 of the world's 21 least developed 


countries. . . . At present growth rates, Africa would need 
200 years to reach the present levels of the industrial 
states. . . . Five factors contributed to the present crisis 


in education, especially in Africa, Professor Parker said. 

These were the problems of rising demand, high cost, job 

shortages, old content taught in new times and poor teaching 

methods. 3 

I thought that a facing up to serious educational problems, rather 

than gloom, marked my paper. I mentioned, for example, that since 
only 35% of Malawian children finish the 7-year primary school, the 
remaining 65% annually form a growing backlog of poorly prepared 
workers and citizens. These problems and my concluding strategies 
for solving them served as background for the workshop members, 
who in small groups and plenary sessions produced three discussion 
reports, from which the following was synthesized: 
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Report on Education Workshop 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING 

1, We recognize that Education is an integral part of Develop- 
ment. 

2. This Education must be both rooted in the culture of the 
people and must equip the children for a place in the modern 
world. Put another way, this Education must both enrich 
the quality of life and also equip people for making a living. 

3. Thus, Educational progress must reflect the hard facts of 


economic life in its financial support and in its phased 
growth. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS IN PLANNING 

1. Curriculum Content 
Can primary education be heavily academic when most youths 
do not finish the course? We feel that a well-rounded cur- 
riculum in the primary years can best serve both those 
forced out of school and into the world of work and also 
those who can continue at school. 

2. Rising Enrollments 
We all know of the factors behind rising enrollments: popu- 
lation explosion, the social and political demands for school- 
ing, rising expectations (the more benefits one gets the 
more one wants for himself and his children), and other 
factors. Malawi, for example, can enrol only 35 per cent of 
its primary school age children. What shall be done with the 
65 per cent who are unschooled and/or little schooled? De- 
spite the cry of no money, we think a case can be made for 
universal and compulsory primary education in phased steps, 
i.e. 4 years, 5 years, 6 years, and then 7 years. 


3. Rural Bias 


How to overcome the inevitable pull of the towns when rural 
life and livelihood are facts of life for the majority? 

It is often pointed out that agricultural education for 
rural retention of youths falls short of expectations. We 
believe that the whole curriculum can be pervaded by the 
enhancement of rural life. This need not be done IN agricul- 
ture and crafts but THROUGH them. We recognize that 
satisfying ruralemployment is essential for rural retention 
of youths. 

4. Master Teachers 
How to reverse the pattern of teacher shortage, low esteem 
for teachers, and teachers leaving for better paying jobs in 
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other fields? How to select the best candidates for teach- 
ing, efficiently train them, competitively pay them, and 
continually improve and upgrade them? Beyond money--and 
increased pay is an essential part of any profession -- we 
feel that the community that respects teachers and offers 
high status to teachers will attract and retain good teachers. 
5. Finance 
Education is costly, but how to secure the needed share for 
planned development in competition with the many other 
demands that are made onthe treasury? If indeed Education 
is an investment in people and in national economic develop- 
ment, then wise government leaders backed by informed 
public opinion must find and must allocate more adequate 
funds. Private industry, perhaps encouraged by tax rebates, 
might enlarge on existing or initiate new job training and 
support life-long education. International aid for education 
can also be encouraged. 
6. Medium of instruction 

Instruction from the earliest primary year in the mother 
tongue is essential for cultural security. Then, the change- 
over to a world language should come at whatever stage re- 
search indicates. 


C. STRATEGIES 

1. Planning 
An educational component of planning already exists inmost 
countries of Southern Africa and should be instituted where 
it does not exist. 

2. Objectives 
We recommend the setting of educational objectives and 
their continual reformulation by educational authorities 
with due regard to community concerns. 

3. Life-long education 
A prime strategy must be lifelong education (informal or 
adult education), i.e. to find mechanisms to provide literacy 
for the illiterate, skills for the unskilled, updating per- 
formance, and encouraging upward mobility to the deprived. 

4. Community interest 
Community involvement, such as parent-teachers associa- 
tions, is essential to an atmosphere of acceptance of better 
schools and better teachers. 

5. Master teachers 
A first consideration for accelerating development and for 
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the production of master teachers should be through inten- 
sive and ongoing in-service programmes. 

6. Pre-School Education 
As soon as practicable following attainment of universal and 
compulsory primary education, we feel that the pre-school 
opportunities should be considered. 

7. Health and Nutrition 
Cost aside, it is universally recognized that health services 
and nutrition are essential. 

8. Regional Co-operation 
Wherever it does not hinder national educational planning, 
we suggest that regional avenues of co-operation should be 
explored. 


This report provoked considerable discussion at the conference and 
drew this criticism: recommendations should have been made on 
technical education, on-the-job training, curriculum, and other 
specific educational aspects of rapid economic development. 


CONFERENCE CLASHES 

As surprising as the frank exchange of opinion was the fact that 
these occurred publicly and received fair press coverage. Verbal 
clashes arose following papers on the African homelands, the key 
government plan now in operation for ultimate black separate devel- 
opment in Bantustans, which critics cite as economically unworkable. 

An Afrikaner professor who backed separate development expressed 
concern about the gap between white political haves and black politi- 
cal have-nots. He warned of the danger of revolution unless nonwhite 
groups inside white South Africa are given a share in policymaking. 

A black homelands official criticized the Nationalist Government 
for not giving the homeland governments a share in deciding impor- 
tant matters affecting them. He reportedly went on to say: 

Since 1948, Government policy, known as apartheid, has 
aimed at the systematic disentanglement of the various Non- 
White racial and ethnic groups from the social, economic and 
political structures of the White. + 

Another African leader said that the poverty-stricken homelands 
with insufficient land or industry were nolonger able to absorb urban 
Africans. He continued: ''We in the homelands see separate develop- 
ment as separation for sake of separation, and this is one of the 
negative aspects of the policy of separate development. "5 

Dr. William F. Nkomo, respected African physician and first black 
president of the Institute of Race Relations, called the homelands 
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policy a farce. Tragically, he died of a heart attack just after the 
conference. An obituary account reported him as saying: 

There is a generation of new blacks in South Africa grow- 
ing up with the stature of human beings and without the slave 
mentality of their elders. They are standing for a new era; 
they don't apologize for what they are. Some of us older 
generation have grown up with a slave mentality. We have had 
to apologize about life, even when walking in the streets.... 

I will remain loyal to South Africa... not to apartheid, not 
to the National Party. 6 
Referring to the conference, he told a reporter shortly before his 
death: "As long as we do not reassess our race policies, we will not 
be able to buy the friendship of the African continent."7 The articu- 
late Dr. Nkomo said blacks were "moving in the opposite direction 
from the rest of the world. Our people are being increasingly robbed 
of their rights and the racial inequities are more and more en- 
trenched." "As a doctor," he went on, "I'm considered redundant 
because I'm not a labor unit. They want to send all of us doctors, 
lawyers, and businessmen to tribal homelands and keep only black 
laborers in white areas. "8 


ROY WILKINS 

It is interesting to note the views of moderate U.S.A. black leader, 
Roy Wilkins, president of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, who visited South Africa at the time of the 
conference, On arrival he told a reporter, "There is no such thing 
as instant freedom, instant equality." Of his visit to Sowato, where 
blacks live who work in Johannesburg, he said, "I was not impressed." 

If American companies withdraw from South Africa and other 
countries' firms take their place, Wilkins said, black jobs will 
suffer. Instead, the 300 U.S.A. companies in South Africa should 
upgrade their black workers and offer equal pay for equal work 
(Polaroid, General Motors, and Ford are trying to do this). "Educa- 
tion," he said, "appears to be quite inadequate for South African 
blacks." On departing he said that he was "impressed by changes 
among white young people who were beginning to question whether the 
Government policies have been productive. "9 


CONVERSATIONS 

Conference participants, white and black, lived, ate, talked, and 
traveled together in natural and easy contact. Our multiracial hotel 
was in Hillbrow, a high-rise, sophisticated international area of 
Johannesburg which attracts well financed foreign visitors and immi- 
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grants. In the elevator of our 20-story hotel two bellboys and 3 
maids, all Africans, and their white Afrikaner woman supervisor 
crowded in alongside me. While the Africans tittered among them- 
selves, the supervisor asked me, "You don't mind, do you?" Then, 
closer and smiling tolerantly, she seemed compelled to explain 
paternally, "They are like children; nice, but like children." 

Mr. N. is an older African officer in the Transkei Ministry of 
Education with whom I talked one morning on the bus from the hotel 
to the conference hall. After exchanging pleasantries about the 
conference, our families, and our work, he said: You know, this 
conference is important to me because of the dialogue, because of 
the contact with Europeans. We Africans feel isolated in the Trans- 
kei. I am used to waiting for better times, but I am afraid about 
our young men, the young people. They are impatient. I'm afraid we 
can't hold them from their disappointment and anger. That's why 
dialogue is important and that's why this conference is good. Be- 
cause of the dialogue. Because we need to talk to each other. 

He was’ apleasant young white South African who occasionally drove 
our bus. One evening after taking us to a social affair we chatted 
over refreshments. He was a 23-year-old student working part time 
to pay his university expenses. Curious, he asked the routine ques- 
tions. First time in Johannesburg? No, my third visit. How do you 
like it? A great city, as exciting as any in the U.S.A. or Europe. 
What do you think of our separate development? I answered frankly: 
First, one must admire the energy and drive that created an advanced 
country on this African wasteland. Secondly, progress is good but 
the fact is that the white has prospered on the backs of black labor. 
Thirdly, for better or worse we live at atime when the common man 
all over the world is coming into his own and no force on earth can 
stop it. We talked openly for along time. Like Roy Wilkins, I was 
heartened by the openmindedness of the younger generation of South 
Africans. 

The man who ran the makeshift dining room at the rest camp at 
Kruger National Park was a large, red-faced burly Afrikaner who 
looked and acted as if he had dealt with Africans only in a master- 
servant relationship. He knew we were some kind of VIPs, and he 
questioningly eyed two black members of our group. I explained with- 
out his having to ask that they were diplomats from the Malagasy 
Republic. This prompted him to inquire about our group, the confer- 
ence, and our findings. I replied in full and, although I first doubted 
that he had taken it all in, he commented: We know it's coming. We 
know it is bound to come. Look, I have children and I want them to 
live in a peaceful country. It's a shame what I pay those boys, he 
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said, pointing to his African workers competently dispensing drinks 
and food. We know it's bound to change. 

Conference participant Professor G. and his wife were a delight- 
ful, gentle, older German couple. Their daughter is happily married 
to a South African. While they love their daughter and respect their 
son-in-law, they fear for their grandchildren in a country not safe 
from racial violence. Reflecting aloud on the Afrikaner's relation- 
ship to Africans, Professor G. pointed to his wife and said frankly: 
In our youth under National Socialism we were idealistic young Nazis. 
We then believed in the kind of race superiority that Hitler spoke 
about. And so we know and can recognize people who think like that. 
We have been here in South Africa many times, and we don't see that 
kind of racial purity feeling on the part of the Afrikaner toward the 
black. It is a paternalistic feeling. He knows the African, can guide 
and joke with him. And you know, the African feels safer under the 
Afrikaner than he does under a well-meaning Britisher who invariably 
has an unconscious feeling of superiority. 

A handsome, quiet, dark-haired, mustached Afrikaner who works 
for the Ministry of Bantu Agriculture drove us to the Jan Smuts 
Airport. He was going home for the long Easter weekend to his 
family and farm near Pretoria. He loved South Africa, he said, had 
never been outside the country, and couldn't imagine any place better 
in the world. We spoke of the African in his rural habitat. After a 
long lapse of silence he said: They love life the way it is. They 
don't want to change. They have seen us and lived next to us for 
hundreds of years and yet they don't want to change. Why should 
they be like us? Maybe we are wrong to try to make them over in 
our image. 
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STUDYING SOCIETY VERSUS STUDYING SOCIOLOGY 
Russell Thornton 


It is widely recognized that there is an intense controversy raging 
in American sociology between those sociologists who are endeavor- 
ing to relate the discipline to the problems and issues now facing our 
society, and those others who are determined that sociology be the 
"value free" scholarly study characteristic of decades past (but 
which it has not always entirely been). The quest for sociology's 
fundamental relevance is a popular one, so often pursued that it has 
become trite. New journals such as TRANSACTION have arisen in 
recent years to provide outlets for those interested in social issues 
and problems. THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST, originally created to 
deal with other types of professional matters, seems to be shifting 
to become a similar outlet, as evidenced in the recent supplementary 
issue on "social research and public policy." General questions aris- 
ing from this controversy have replaced those elaborated by Mills 
(1959) in THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION regarding the dangers 
of both the "grand theorist" and "abstract empiricist" approaches to 
sociology, although a fairly convincing argument could be made that 
the two controversies are at least partially related. Another issue 
previously neglected, pertaining to the way sociologists define and 
undertake their task crosscuts and is confounded by both of these 
approaches. This issue is the qualitative difference between study- 
ing society and studying sociology. This brief essay endeavors to 
explicitly state and examine the distinction. 

As Kuhn (1970) has so lucidly pointed out, in the final analysis the 
study of anything is dependent upon the conceptual schemes (he calls 
them "paradigms") guiding the study; and advancements in knowledge 
are derived from the formulation of new ways to view and explain 
phenomena. The necessity of paradigms to guide study is readily 
accepted; however, there are dangers which may arise when a disci- 
pline gets "locked into" any particular set of conceptual schemes for 
too long a period of time, and/or when these conceptual schemes and 
the manipulation and study of them become ends in themselves. Con- 
cepts and conceptual schemes, either scholarly or applied, may be- 
come more important than the topics they are ostensibly used to 
investigate. In effect, a form of "goal displacement" may occur, as 
has already happened to a large extent in American sociology. 
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In examining contemporary American sociology and the things con- 
temporary American sociologists do, it seems that a disproportion- 
ate amount of effort is expended on what in reality is the manipula- 
tion of the existing body of sociological knowledge. Such undertakings 
as the reexamination of Weber's typology of authority or Durkheim's 
concept of "anomie" or Toennies' societal dichotomy or, to be more 
contemporary, Parsons' four-fold typology, or Merton's typology of 
deviant behavior, may be of interest and importance, but it often 
seems that such concerns have replaced the study of society, human 
groups, and human behavior as the sociologists' primary activity. 
All of these men's work is important, but only to the extent that it 
tells us something about people and their patterns of organization 
and behavior. The reexamination of accepted sociological knowledge 
and the writings and thoughts of established sociologists is not the 
primary task of sociology; it is a form of secondary sociology which 
may have a place in the discipline, but certainly not a primary one. 
It is the study of sociology, not society! Similarly, it is extremely 
difficult to avoid the stratification system of sociologists--that 
Weber, or Parsons, or Merton wrote something doesn't necessarily 
make it true, and more sociologists should realize this. 

The study of society, in contrast, has as its focus actual, real 
people and how they act singularly and interact in groups. Certainly 
conceptual schemes are used to analyze life situations and the exist- 
ing body of sociological knowledge has many insights to offer, but 
these insights are only tools to be used in a process--not objects of 
study in and of themselves. Most graduate students in sociology are 
repeatedly exposed to how others view and study social phenomena, 
but only the fortunate are able to study man in society themselves. 
All too often this orientation carries over to their later professional 
work, so that many sociologists may never really think beyond the 
examination of anything other than existing sociology. 

One argument in opposition is that many sociologists collect data, 
study people, are in a large sense empirical, and therefore study 
"society" as opposed to "sociology" in the sense used here. (Witness 
the recent direction taken by the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW.) This argument is not critical to the distinction being elabo- 
rated. This paper is not arguing against theory and for research; 
nor against both "grand theory" and "abstract empiricism." The 
distinction between the study of sociology and the study of society 
lies rather in whether the data are designed to examine a problem or 
real phenomenon or are designed to test somebody's already accepted 
conceptualization of social phenomena. One can study educational 
aspirations, family types, and role conflicts, but in a way totally 
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void of any relationship to how these aspirations are developed, or 
what really are the determinants and implications of different family 
types, or how people actually do resolve role conflicts. Too much 
empirical research is research on the conceptual schemes themselves, 
rather than the investigation of social phenomena, to which the 
schemes supposedly refer. 

Even worse are the lengths to which many researchers go to link 
their data to accepted conceptual or theoretical schemes. In search- 
ing for a way to organize their data after they have already been 
collected, many attempt to legitimate them by "latching-on" toa 
currently well-known theory or conceptual scheme. Such efforts do 
little to expand sociological understanding. Neither people nor con- 
cepts are studied--only data. 

It is important that the distinction between "applied" and "basic" 
or "pure" research bears little relationship to this argument. Ap- 
plied studies can be limited to studying sociology as easily as can 
basic or scholarly ones. It is not the purpose of sociological work 
that is questioned here, rather it is the focus and value of the work. 

Both theory and research procedures are tools which sociologists 
may use to examine the plethora of social phenomena. It seems im- 
portant that their primary efforts be directed toward examining 
those phenomena, either in a theoretical or an empirical way (or 
hopefully both), rather than the examination of the conceptual 
schemes and research procedures themselves. It is this qualitative 
argument to which we refer in making the distinction between study- 
ing society and studying sociology. 
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NONCOMMITTAL PHILOSOPHY 


Jason Xenakis 


1. Constructive 


Sextus' skepticism, which derives from Pyrrho, has two sides: a 
constructive and acritical. The former in turn divides into "the 
end," unfazedness (ataraxia), and the means for achieving it. Which 
is going along with the sense data (phainomena, phantasiai), as against 
what underlies them (hypokeimenon), and, seeing that even a Sextist 
can't be "entirely inactive," the "fourfold" scheme of "life, " namely 
(a) chat he is capable of perceiving and thinking, (b)drives like hunger 
and thirst, (c) the mores and laws of his society, and (d) whatever 
of "the arts" he chooses to make a living in (OUTLINES OF PYRR- 
HONISM 1.8, 15-25, 226f£, 231, 237f£, 2.246, 3.235). 

Sextus' skeptic (the Pyrrhonist for short) merely "goes along with," 
say the customs and laws of his society. He is not committed to 
them. For this is to bother. The idea, as Bevan saw, is not to 
bother. And, griping about the moral and legal structure of one's 
society makes one feel bad. And what's the point of that? The 
Pyrrhonist is a kind of drop out, though not to the extent the hippie 
is (was). Or perhaps more so. For he doesn't bother even to deviate 
in morals, manners, attire, or appearance. If the mores of his 
society are monogamy, monotheism and clean-shaveness, he con- 
forms. If instead they are group sex, polytheism, long hair and 
growing a beard, again he conforms. His noncommitment is not 
externalized. For this too is to bother. Only the plastic skeptic is 
a rebel and an activist. The genuine is nonchalant. 

But what if the society is very repressive? For Sextus also says 
that the Pyrrhonist does not question whatever painful sensations or 
feelings he might have (1.13, 29, 193; AGAINST ETHICISTS 148f). He 
merely refrains from passing value judgments on them and even per- 
haps Crom verbalizing them on the ground that to do so is to increase 
the pain (1.27, 30, 3.235-8; E113f££, 144ff, 148£, 158-61, 166). By 
"Suspending judgment ''--by refraining from conceptualizing his 
misery -- the Pyrrhonist is better off than his opposite number who 
"compounds" his predicament (160f£, 166). One damn thing is enough. 

Now Sextus' answer to the question about a repressive system 
"might" be that the Pyrrhonist will prefer suicide or else, if he is 
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threatened with "torture," will submit. I say "might" because so 
far as I can remember Sextus doesn't answer this particular ques- 
tion. The above twofold answer comes from another, though related 
question he answers, namely, What will the Pyrrhonist do if "a tyrant 
happens to force him to do something unspeakable" or "forbidden?" 
(164-6). This is not very satisfactory, and not only because it 
doesn't address itself directly to the repression question. Sextus' 
answer to his own particular question is not clear. For one thing, it 
is not clear what he means by "forbidden"--forbidden by whom? Not 
the tyrant surely? By "tradition?" (cp. 166). But suppose tradition 
itself is very repressive --or enjoins "unspeakable" actions. Can't 
the System, as well as the individual, be sick (or make for sickness)? 
Did Sextus anticipate Western and Soviet psychiatry and conceive of 
mental health as social adjustment? 

To condemn reform is in effect to condemn medicine too. Sextus 
was a practicing physician. If medicine can be said to treat disease, 
social reform can be said to treat dis-ease. In fact "disease" too. 
And I don't have in mind merely the psychosomatic. The state can 
directly damage the body, through torture and concentration camps, 
for two. To recommend conformity nomatter what (short of suicide) 
is also unrealistic (cp. Sextus' criticism of Stoic ethics, 170f), as 
well as supporting any status quo. But to be unrealistic may well 
conflict with ataraxy. Can you attain peace of mind--or even pla- 
cidity (if that's what Sextus means here by ataraxy)--under "any" 
kind of socio-political structure? Doesn't ataraxy have a threshold? 
And if it doesn't, why condone suicide at all? Isn't even an "unspeak- 
able" action in the last analysis something "unbearable?" 

Now the Pyrrhonist goes by sense data because they are simply 
given and therefore not open to question (1.22). Which makes the 
things - in- themselves (which are neither) irrelevant, anyway for 
"action." Sextus so characterizes sense data in the course of ex- 
plaining "the" two meanings of "criterion": the theoretical (the 
criterion of "belief about reality and unreality") and the practical, 
which is the Pyrrhonian standard as well as the one for action. Even 
a Pyrrhonist needs a practical criterion seeing that he has to act 
(1. 21-3; E164). 

He has to go by "something, "so it might as well be something 
given, instead of speculative (metaphysical, etc.). Of course, as we 
saw, the Pyrrhonist might choose self-kill; so that he doesn't strictly 
"have" to act, to"live."" He can split. Sextus' acceptance of suicide 
fits in with his conception of the skeptical frame of mind as one of 
taking it easy, unuptightness, freedom--though neither suicide nor 
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freedom (whether in the sense of liberation or responsibility) is 
stressed by him, certainly not to the extent they are stressed by 
Diogenes or Epictetus. Still there they are, in his thought. Which 
minimizes the apparent discrepancy between Skepticism and those 
other two movements. After all ataraxy was the ethical end for 
Stoicism as well. This affinity question will be reconsidered below 
(#3). 

The nondogmatist Sextus characterizes as one who believes not in 
the strong sense of conviction but in the weak or "loose" sense of 
going along with (1.230). It is in this sense that the Pyrrhonist 
regulates his life in the above fourfold way. Perhaps then Sextus 
would want to say the same thing about the Pyrrhonist's stand to- 
ward his sense data, namely that he goes along with them (insofar as 
he has to act) rather than he is committed to them. No doubt, he 
also says that the Pyrrhonist doesn't dogmatize only about the 
speculative, while (as we saw) "assenting" to "feelings which are the 
necessary consequences of his sense data" (1.13f). But insofar as 
"assent" involves belief, it too functions for the Pyrrhonist in the 
weak sense. The Pyrrhonist systematically "believes"-only in that 
sense (cp. 160). Which is also the "suspensive"--"loose"--attitude 
(cp. 1.209). All this makes for easiness. The contrary attitude, up- 
tightness (conviction, faith), is not conducive to ataraxy. For one 
thing, suppose it turns out you are mistaken( or think you are). In 
other words, if the Pyrrhonist sides with anything, it is with the 
given--and he sides with it "undogmatically" (1. 230-4). 

Even about the nongiven the Pyrrhonist doesn't dogmatize against-- 
is loose (1.14). On the basis of his siding with the empirical, com- 
mentators type Sextus as an empiricist. But empiricism--even as 
phenomenalism--is not Sextus' stand. For to repeat, he is not "com- 
mitted"'to sense experience and sense data. That is why he belonged 
not to the Empirical--or of course the Rationalist (really Meta- 
physical)-- school of medicine. The Methodic, not the Empirical 
school, he himself tells us, is closest to Pyrrhonism (1. 236-41). 
That heis referred to as Sextus "Empiricus"does not help of course. 
But maybe "Empiricus" (assuming it's not part of his "name," for 
Pappenheim discovered at least one such case) stuck to him because 
the above threefold medical or metamedical division was too subtle, 
or because he at first belonged to the Empirical school, or because 
empiricism and Pyrrhonism are "behaviorally" alike: both go by the 
empirically given. Anyway Pyrrhonism Sextus didn't "identify" even 
with Methodism. 

What Sextus says about signs confirms all this. Following "the 
Dogmatists," he distinguishes two kinds of signs, "the indicative" 
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and "the suggestive." The latter is "part of life": the Pyrrhonist 
goes by it. In the suggestive sign-situation both sign and signified 
are available to observation--though not of course when the sign- 
situation is asserted. For then there would strictly be no sign at 
all. A sign, as Sextus himself notices, implies something "not" 
given (or presently given). Examples of suggestive sign he mentions 
are smoke meaning fire and a scar m2aning past wound. On the other 
hand, the signified in the indicative sign-situation, he says, is not 
"clearly" given--actually is not given at all, since it is a pure, uni- 
verifiable inference. The inferred is never given but always hypothe- 
sized--like, Sextus continues, "the intelligible pores" which the 
Dogmatists infer from other things which are given, like "perspira- 
tion." 

(In more detail, the Dogmatists according to Sextus divide [epis- 
temologically] objects into those that are given [prodela], like that 
"it is day" [when it is, of course], and those that are not given 
{adela]. The latter in turn are divided into: a) the contingently non- 
given, "like the city of Athens is to me now" [which means I guess 
that Sextus was not in Athens when he said or wrote that], the b) al- 
together nongiven, or unobservable, "as that the stars are uneven in 
number," and c) the naturally nongiven, like "the intelligible pores, " 
the existence of which is "inferred." Another example of naturally 
nongiven Sextus gives from the Dozgmatists is the soul, which is in- 
ferred on the evidence of the bodily motions. The given, "they say" 
[Sextus writes], requires no sign for the simple reason that it is 
given. And though the altogether nongiven does not do so either, it 
is for the different reason that it simply can't be given. The re- 
maining two types of nongiven correspond to the suggestive sign [in- 
volving the contingently nongiven| and the indicative [the naturally 
nongiven]. The former for Sextus is sign proper. ) 

Sextus concludes by saying that even to the suggestive sign the 
Pyrrhonist does not assent dogmatically (2.97-102). The only firm 
thing in Pyrrhonism is the ethical end (ataraxy): certainly "beliefs" 
are loose (1. 205). 


2. Critical 


This is about all that the constructive side of Sextus' skepticism 
consists of. And since he is not serious about the critical (or about 
the critical either), a "book" on him (I don't mean of course treating 
him as a source for other traditions) would be funny. His "refuta- 
tions" don't amount to counter-beliefs. Rather (to transplant one 
of the analogies he uses to clarify the import of Pyrrhonist slogans, 
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like "I determine nothing") they are "laxatives" which "expel" them- 
selves at the same time they cure, in this case conviction, especially 
about the nongiven (1.206). Which is why his "attacks" are uneven in 
plausibility. If an ache can be erased with simple aspirin, he ends in 
effect the "Outlines" (3.280f£), you don't perform surgery. That 
would be overreaction. Like killing a mosquito with a hydrogen bomb. 

His "critical" goal was not to replace one set of convictions by 
another, but the elimination of conviction, the condition that seeks 
conviction. Or maybe this also is too strong. Perhaps he is better 
describable as making fun of the pompous professor* who professes 
to KNOW the TRUTH and gives it to others condenscendingly, and 
who therefore does not allow discussion, for he sees no point in dia- 
logue when the TRUTH has been reached. (Hegel was God material- 
ized.) You don't argue with PERFECTION. You submit. Sextus 
spoke of "the rashness of the dogmatists" (1.20, 3.235, 280, etc.). 
And his barbs were directed against them, the intellectually "con- 
ceited" (ib.). So in effect he picked up Socrates' game, deflation. 
And not by accident either. The other branch of ancient Skepticism, 
the Academic, derives self-consciously from Socrates, and not via 
Plato's depiction of Socrates either. Which indeed was regarded by 
the founder of Academic Skepticism, Arcesilaus, as a corruption of 
Socrates, 

Sextus was a philosopher of unseriousness, especially about BIG 
commitments. (Inexistentialism.) I think that's what the skeptical 
frame of mind meant to him. At least this is the only way to unify 
him. Plausibly. Only Naess, so far as I know (which isn't much), 
comes close to this kind of interpretation, in his book SCEPTICISM. 

Now Sextus' "critical" side divides into (a) Ways (or Modes) for 
attaining suspension about theoretical, speculative matters, and 
(b) detailed "criticisms" of particular theories and disciplines (Phys- 
ics, Logic, Theology, etc.). The Ways--at least the set of Ten 
Ways--are based on the principle of balance or equipollence (isosthe- 
neia), the method of "setting things in opposition" (1.8, 10, 31). He 
goes over four sets of Ways or strategies: the Ten Ways set (1. 36- 
163), the Five (1.16-77), the Two (1.178f£), and the Etiological set 
(1.180-6). The other portion of the "critical" part is much longer-- 
and verbose. He is careful to add that none of this is advanced dog- 
matically but with a pinch of salt and moreover, as representing his 
state of mind only at the moment he utters it (1.35, 202-5, etc.). 

Nevertheless, it might be said, isn't going through all this "to 
bother?" Not quite--if it's done playfully. Connected with this kind 
of answer is the following possibility. When he downgrades, or rather 
(for this may be too strong for a jocular philosopher) when he makes 
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fun of pure theory, perhaps he is thinking of pure theory that pro- 
duces tension, inner or outer (among opposing theorists). For this 
is a case of creating problems for ourselves, and don't we have 
enough problems as it is? Again one damn thing is enough. By con- 
trast, applied theory, notably therapy, deals with already-existing 
problems, trying to solve them. Which means two things. One, that 
he wouldn't be against pure theory if treated as fun. He wasn't op- 
posed to fun, only to worries, especially self-induced ones. Nor, 
secondly, was he against applied theory. He himself, we remember, 
was a practicing physician and "the arts" are, as it were, one of the 
Pyrrhonist's facts of life. 

His "refutations" are drugs, meant to cure. Not true or valid. 
Or, even if they aren't true or valid, who cares? Undermining the 
solemn posture is all that matters. Besides, what is truth--as 
Pilate said, and in effect Sextus too. What matters is workability. 
Truth, if there is such a thing, can be skipped. Pyrrhonism antici- 
pates pragmatism, or rather sound (!) pragmatism. For, in its 
Jamesian form anyway, pragmatism is vulnerable to the objection 
that to define truth in terms of what works just isn't true (!). For 
Sextus truth is rather irrelevant. (But, is this true?) Nor does he 
maintain that all statements are false. Or, if you like, when he 
does say something like that, he says it in conjunction with the laxa- 
tive idea, thus forestalling the charge of self-refutation (1.206). 


3. Therapy 


Whatever makes for unfazedness is all right, true OR false. 
Sextus' skepticism -- in fact ancient Skepticism as a whole--reduces 
to an ethics: a "negative," pain oriented ethics. (Not that there is 
a radical difference between negative and "positive" or good- or 
happiness-oriented ethics. The difference may be only in perspective, 
realisticalness, etc.) At this point Skepticism joins hands with 
Cynicism, Stoicism, Epicureanism and later Cyrenaicism. Ethically 
all five, whether they realized it or not, were at bottom denomina- 
tions. 

The distinguishing mark of Pyrrhonist negative ethics being that 
it consists of recipes for curing conviction, especially speculative, 
metaphysical conviction. And though Epicurus too held that meta- 
physical theology with its threats of punishment is harmful, on the 
ground that it increases insecurity, Sextus didn't bother in any way 
to criticize popular, lay, folk theology ("religion"), for this is part 
of "tradition" (1.24). Which means too that the Pyrrhonist doesn't 
get carried away with folk theology or mythology. He merely goes 
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along with it. Or, if you like, he doesn't deep down bother with it 
one way or another. He is a kind of church socializer. It is only with 
theoretical, "systematic" theology that he, as it were, quarrels 
with. And this insofar as it creates tension. 

In other words, Sextus' kind of therapy is less concerned with the 
ordinary man than with the theoretician. He wants to help "him." 
He wants to make him less uptight about pure theories, theories 
which don't try to solve already-existing problems. That explains 
the huge quantity of barbs he directs against theoreticians of all 
stripes. His therapy is more eclectic than Epicurus' or Epictetus’; 
his possible clientele more limited. He is not concerned with the 
troubles of the ordinary man or with ordinary troubles, Save in 
passing or inadvertently, as when for example he makes the quite 
basic distinction between two kinds of belief. For this seems to 
suggest that as far as he is concerned the Pyrrhonian kind is "in 
general" preferable--as it obviously is if you want to get around 
anxiety and fanaticism, for two. 


4. In Sum 


If, then, Sextus doesn't take his "refutations" seriously (that 
would be incompatible with "suspensiveness"), it would be silly to be 
serious about them. Consequently, if one wishes to counter-refute 
him, one would have to do it playfully, assume his own attitude (or 
pose?). One will have to say that one's criticisms of him "appear" 
to be all right "now." And mean it. Also, one perhaps should direct 
one's toy guns against what strikes one as interesting and relevant 
today, certainly not to everything that looks objectionable. For 
that would entail writing a very thick book. A big bore. Besides, 
some of Sextus' "arguments" seem quite implausible, and therefore 
not worth going to the trouble of refuting. Sometimes one wonders 
whom Sextus thought he was fooling. But of course his answer would 
be that they might be effective against "some" readers, might 
catch--or save--"some" fish. And what more does one want? Don't 
take yourself--especially as a theoretician--seriously. That seems 
to be his motto. Sextus' skepticism is preeminently an attitude. 
"It seems." 
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Thomas E. Spencer - B. Riesterer 
Robert R. Sherman - Joel S. Whitman 


Henry J. Perkinson, THE POSSIBILITIES OF ERROR: AN APPROACH 
TO EDUCATION (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1971), 
124 pages. 


I do not often read books on education. Over the years I have noted 
that they are frequently repetitious, usually stilted and vague, and 
almost always shallow. This book, however, is an exception. Asa 
previously - published author, editor, and head of the Division of 
Historical and Philosophical Foundations at the School of Education 
of New York University, Professor Perkinson has learned how to say 
things that are significant in an unaffected, brief, and almost epi- 
grammatic way. He has reduced the theme of the book to a single 
issue: the improvement of "our present theories, behaviors, and 
institutions by finding out what's wrong with them. ..." Perkinson 
argues that the chief, indeed the only, instrument which will bring 
about improvement is criticism; hence, learning how to criticize is 
the one purpose of education. 

The book gets off toa rather shaky start, giving such bad defini- 
tions as: "inconsistency is a criterion for falsity," and "unhappiness 
is evil," These statements make the reader wonder what strange 
dictionary has been consulted. However, Perkinson begins to recover 
himself at about page 25; he makes it through the book's 124 pages 
without a major mishap. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF ERROR does not really contain 124 pages 
of writing, even though the pagination runs to that total. Obviously 
the David McKay Publishing Company has contracted with a very un- 
usual author, one who refuses to "pad" his writing. As best I can 
tabulate, Perkinson has penned only the equivalent of 86 full pages; 
it is left to the publisher to create the illusion of a larger book. 
The deception is accomplished by two principal gimmicks: counting a 
number of pages on which nothing is written, and using unusually 
large margins at the top of each page which begins a chapter. This 
is the kind of "padding" that most readers can live with; they would 
rather see a book's volume increased by blank pages than by empty, 
repetitious words, 

None of Professor Perkinson's words are empty. In brief chapters 
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(the longest is a skimpy 15 pages) he argues that criticism can help 
us improve our knowledge, behaviors, emotional responses, sensi- 
tivity, society, means of self protection, and modes of work. Thus 
criticism performs intellectual, moral, emotional, aesthetic, ‘social, 
political, and economic functions. 

Perkinson rejects the notion that one should practice only "con- 
structive" criticism; he does not admit that there is any such thing 
as destructive criticism. All types of criticism being change and 
improvement, so that what seems to be destructive is in reality 
constructive. 

Perhaps THE POSSIBILITIES OF ERROR never will be classified 
as an important book. But no one who has read it will feel right 
hearing it called unimportant. The strategy for improvement which 
Parkinson recommends has implications for various academic fields: 
psychology, sociology, political, science, economics, and philosophy 
of education. The book will receive no adoptions as a basic text in 
any of these fields; it is too brief for that. But for those courses, 
graduate or undergraduate, which utilize multiple paperback sources 
for specialized reading, THE POSSIBILITIES OF ERROR would add 
much to the bibliography. 


Thomas E,. Spencer 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 


Jurgen Habermas, KNOWLEDGE AND HUMAN INTERESTS, Tr. by 
J.J. Shapiro (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), 356 pages, $7.50. 


This book deserves a careful reading by positivists, critical social 
theorists, European intellectual historians, and anyone else seriously 
concerned with the growing and seemingly inevitable encroachments 
of science and technology upon traditional human values and freedom. 
Here in avery succinct but nonetheless quite demanding text, Haber- 
mas presents us with a general critique of modern science and its 
spokesmen the positivists in the form of a history of epistemology 
from Hegel to Nietzsche. In addition, this work also functions as a 
"prolegomenon" to the development of a new critical social theory 
since the author is convinced that a genuine critique of scientific 
knowledge "is possible only as a social theory" (p. vii). However in 
this volume he limits himself to "following immanently the movement 
of thought" while a "future systematic investigation" promises us a 
definitive statement of the entire position (p. 5). 
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In all events his view unfolds roughly as follows: prior and up to 
Kant, epistemology existed as the critical investigation of the gen- 
eral faculty of knowledge and entailed a definite comprehension and 
check ‘by philosophy on science. With Hegel and Marx a new orienta- 
tion emerges. Hegel, we learn, "replaced the enterprise of episte- 
mology with the phenomenological self-reflection of mind" because 
he quite correctly recognized that epistemology is flawed by the 
"circulus vitios us." "'It is like wanting to swim before going to 
the river. The investigation of the faculty of knowledge is itself 
knowledge and cannot arrive at its goal because it is this goal al- 
ready'" (quoted on p. 7). Yet granted that this is the case, it does 
not necessarily follow that thenew "phenomenological self-reflection 
of mind" is itself immune from a critique which in time might 
"emerge from the experience of reflection" and thus constitute a 
new epistemology. However according to Havermas, Hegel "does not 
proceed logically" rather right "from the very beginning he presumes 
as given a knowledge of the absolute" which eliminates the very 
possibility of any further critique (p. 10). Hence Hegel ends up with 
an idealist determinism which he dogmatically asserted to be "uni- 
versal scientific knowledge" (p. 24). Marx operating materialisti- 
cally, but remaining within the basic Hegelian framework, "only re- 
confirms what absolute idealism had already accomplished: the elimi- 
nation of epistemology in favor of unchained universal 'scientific 
knowledge'--but this time of scientific materialism instead of abso- 
lute knowledge" (p. 63). In any case, thanks primarily to this "philo- 
sophical self-liquidation" of epistemology effected by Hegel and 
Marx--coupled with the spectacular successes of the natural sciences 
in contrast to the relatively poor showing of Hegelian and Marxian 
"science''--it is not surprising that positivism turned its back on an 
epistemology understood as critique. With Comte and Mach episte- 
mology became the clarification and articulation of the methodologi- 
cal principles of the sciences and science itself became "Scientism, 
. . . that is the conviction that we can no longer understand science 
as 'one' form of possible knowledge, but rather must identify knowl- 
edge with science" (p. 4). 

The implications of this triumph of scientism/positivism are, of 
course, deeply disturbing. "For an epistemology restricted to 
methodology the subjects who proceed according to these rules lose 
their significance. Their deeds and destinies belong at best to the 
psychology of the empirical persons to whom the subjects of knowl- 
edge have been reduced." In other words, an epistemology become 
methodology, loses sight of the "aperiori constitution" by the know- 
ing of "the objects of possible knowledge." This neglect of the 
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"synthetic achievements of the knowing subject" in turn leads to the 
scientistic "illusion of objectivism" (pp. 68-69). And it is precisely 
this "illusion of objectivism" which Habermas holds responsible for 
the threat to our traditional freedoms since it "lends countenance 
to the substitution of technology for enlightened action" (p. 316). 

Obviously the only way to overcome this situation would be via a 
"radical critique of knowledge" capable of restoring the knowing sub- 
ject tohis former preeminent position. Such a critique would have 
to demonstrate that all knowledge is really the direct product of 
several absolutely basic "knowledge-constitutive" human interests 
(pp. 316-317). Moreover since, as we have already seen with Hegel, 
self-reflection is crucial in the examination of knowledge, this new 
"yadical critique" would also have to entail a thorough going reflec- 
tion of science upon itself. 

Now Habermas acknowledges that among the defenders of science 
there existed for atime an impulse toward reflection and the recog- 
nition of a knowledge-interest connection primarily on the part of 
Pierce, Dilthey, Nietzsche and Freud. Both Pierce and Dilthey, he 
finds, forced science "to carry out a process of self-reflection in 
terms of its own problems" (p. 69), and in the process uncovered 
"the roots in interest of scientific knowledge" (p.197). But neither, 
inhis opinion, really developed "the concept of knowledge-constitutive 
interests or ever really comprehended what it involves." Rather 
because of the positivist reduction of the knowing subject to the 
status of an empirical person, "the knowledge constitutive interests 
that had been discovered could be immediately misunderstood in a 
psychologizing manner, and succumb to the critique of psycholo- 
gism. . ." (p. 189). Nietzsche too, he finds, was a thinker who 
combined a sense for the methodological "with the ability to move 
light-footedly in the dimension of self-reflection." Yet as a master 
"dialectician of the Counter-Enlightenment," Nietzsche adroitly uses 
the "form of self-reflection to deny the power of reflection." 
Thereby he too "surrenders the knowledge-constitutive interests, of 
which he was well aware, to psychologism" (p. 189). Freud alone 
avoided the pitfalls of psychologism since he was not, as the others, 
a specific philosopher of science dealing reflectively with experi- 
ences in established disciplines but rather a scientist who incorpo- 
rated methodical self-reflection in the establishment of his disci- 
pline as such. For Habermas this unique feature gives psychoanalysis 
a special place among all of the sciences and "opens up the possi- 
bility of arriving at the dimension that positivism closed off." How- 
ever as it turned out this possibility remained unrealized, because 
"Freud himself, as the physiologist that he originally was," sealed 
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it off (p. 214). He actually regarded psychoanalysis as nothing more 
than a temporary measure destined someday to be replaced "by the 
pharmacological employment of biochemistry." This clearly suggests 
the final goal of "technical control of the psychic apparatus" rather 
than any special concern for the needs and interests of the knowing 
subject (p. 247). 

Thus Habermas' critical survey of epistemology since Hegel and 
Marx issues in the negative conclusion that within the scientific/ 
positivistic framework a truly humanistic orientation is impossible. 
For him man's only hope lies in a "return*to a dimension that was 
first opened up by Hegel" (p. 5). But this time he insists that the 
phenomenological self-reflection of mind be done "logically" rather 
than prematurely falling victim to the spell of the absolute. Sucha 
logical self-reflection, he also suggests, "but does not prove" (this 
arduous task apparently being left for the future "systematic inves- 
tigation"), would show that man is really an"objective self-formative 
process"as Hegel and Marx postulated but that this "self-formative 
process is not unconditioned" as they assumed. Rather "it depends 
on the conditions of both subjective and objective nature" (p. 210). 
In addition a logical self-reflection would demonstrate that all 
knowledge rests upon certain fundamental human interests such as 
work, social interaction, and technical control over the environ- 
ment; that these interests are not empirical but rather "innate"; 
and that these special innate interests are in turn ultimately trace- 
able to a fundamental "emancipatory cognitive interest" or interest 
of reason in its own "autonomy and responsibility" ("Mundigkeit" in 
the original). In fact, Habermas appears to be firmly convinced that 
"the technical or practical cognitive interests can be comprehended 
unambiguously as knowledge-constitutive interests only in connection 
with the emancipatory cognitive interest of rational reflection. 
That is, only in this way can they be understood without being psy- 
chologized or falling prey to a new objectivism" (pp. 197-198). 

Clearly when the attack on positivism is launched from the 
"stronghold" of "innate emancipatory cognitive interests," the 
forthcoming battle promises to shape up as a very lively one indeed. 
One fervently hopes that the major work prolegomenon will appear 
soon. In all events, Beacon Press deserves our thanks for making 
this provocative and stimulating work available to American readers 
and special praise is due Mr. Jeremy J. Shapiro, the translator, for 
rendering a very difficult original into accurate and clear English. 

B. Riesterer 
Indiana University 
Purdue University 
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Lita Linzer Schwartz, AMERICAN EDUCATION: A PROBLEM- 
CENTERED APPROACH (Boston: Holbrok Press, Inc., 1969), XI, 
356 pages. 


This book must be intended as an introduction to education text 
for sophomore or junior teacher training students. I say "must be" 
to imply what a review of the book seems to indicate; nowhere is the 
intended use or level of use stated explicitly. It is not a history of 
education, though it does have the appearance of a history in many 
respects and the first two chapters consider the history of educa- 
tion in general and American education specifically. It is not a phi- 
losophy of education book, though, again, it does have a chapter on 
"Philosophical Orientation." The discussion of history and philosophy 
"sets the stage, " so the author says (p. v), for the subsequent con- 
sideration of educational problems. 

What we do know is that the approach of the book is "problem- 
centered" (the title) or "problem-solving" (pp. vi, 49). These terms 
appear to be used interchangeably, and one of the shortcomings of 
the book is related to that. Problem-solving is not the same, neces- 
sarily, as problem-centered; though the former is based on the 
latter, an approach to or a discussion of education may be centered 
in problems without indicating in any way the techniques of problem 
solving or actually solving any problems. The author calls for con- 
temporary education to emphasize the techniques of problem-solving 
(p. 49), but nowhere in the text itself are these techniques described. 
Thus, it is only in a superficial way that the text is problem- 
centered; that is, the discussion of education orients around certain 
problems and is carried on by presenting various viewpoints to the 
problems; but how to come to grips with problems, how to sort out 
various claims, how to observe and how to judge the results of acting 
in one way or another--for the problems in this book or any others-- 
is left up in the air. 

Nine problems are discussed, each in a chapter of its own, They 
are: government responsibility for education, economics and educa- 
tion, federal aid, religion and education, segregation, excellence, 
professional preparation of teachers, academic freedom and respon- 
sibility, and anational educational policy. The consideration of some 
of these problems begins with an historical background; each of them 
has exerpts from other authors' works woven into the text; and there 
is ". . . aconscious attempt to present divergent points of view 
both in the text and in the reading selections . . ." (p. v). The in- 
tended logic and objectivity of the presentation is understandable, 
but one wonders if these problems have any interest for students 
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nowadays. This is not to say that they are not still problems. Most 
of them are. But for students today other things seem to be more 
pressing: the relocation of individualism in mass society, the re- 
focusing of purpose and reorganizing the activities of education, the 
consideration of relevance, and the whole problem of drop-outs from 
teaching--to mention a few. 

The problems used in this text might cover these interests, cer- 
tainly. Drop-outs from teaching is treated, at least implicitly and 
briefly, within the context of "Teacher Recruitment and Retention" 
(pp. 234-241), which is part of the consideration of excellence. Rele- 
vance, too, has something to do with excellence, or vice versa; and 
so it probably is considered in that chapter also. Similarly, the 
question of the control of education, and the study of whether or 
not the individual's or the society's interests should be central in 
the workings of the school, bear on the problem of relocating indi- 
vidualism. The point, however, is that the immediate and central 
interests of the students, not traditional concepts that have been 
discussed for 150 years, should be the base from which education 
moves. Isuspect that students’ problems, or the problems of society 
as they see them, would show a different class of things to be con- 
sidered and demand a different order of consideration. But if this 
was made thecentral focus of textbooks, as well as class activities, 
substance would be given to shibboleths heard so often, e.g., that 
education must begin with the interest and from the ability of the 
student; the idea of relevance would become less vague; and some 
matters, such as the relationship between the individual and society, 
would be given new dimensions. 

The chapters on history of education and philosophical orientation 
raise the same question. Traditional philosophic categories are 
treated: Idealism, realism, pragmatism, and existentialism; and 
the educational viewpoints of essentialism, perennialism, and recon- 
structionism are there too (the first in a section of its own and the 
last two buried within the discussions of idealism and pragmatism). 
The treatment follows adesign common inthe last 20 years: locating 
the central points of the philosophy, drawing implications for educa- 
tion, and giving exerpts from great men who have expressed these 
views. But of what use any longer is this approach to philosophy? 
Students want to do their own philosophy, and they need to learn how 
to go about it. Except by way of example, perhaps (this way of 
learning philosophy by now has come to rely heavily on memorization 
and drawing distinctions that are not really decisive), no instruction 
is given in doing philosophy. One major contemporary philosophic 
movement that does try to show how to do philosophy--the analytic 
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movement --is not even mentioned! The history chapters equally 
repeat a similar kind of instruction: a recitation of what has gone 
on in the past; but no point is given to it, no consideration is given 
to the bearing of the past on contemporary education and the inter- 
ests of students. We need to realize more clearly that student 
militancy today has an historical thrust; it is a demand that a rela- 
tionship between the past and the present be made explicit, reason- 
able, and productive. The author tempts us in this direction by pro- 
posing to discuss, at the end of the first chapter, "What Flourishes 
from These Roots" (pp. 17-18); but one finds in that place not a 
treatment of the bearing of history on contemporary problems but 
rather a kind of summarizing-organizing schema for what is to 
follow in later chapters. 

Were it not for these criticisms, other things still would make 
the use of the book problematical. In some places the readings are 
not woven into the text very skillfully. One comes across them 
abruptly, and it is not always clear (though spacing is intended to do 
this) when one leaves the reading and enters the text again. Many of 
the references are misleading. The writings of classical authors 
seldom are referred to directly, but reference is made rather toa 
collection (e.g., the notes in Chapter 3 referring to Plato's work), 
so that one gets no idea of the major topic being treated. In the 
same way, it is difficult to keep clearly in mind whether a person or 
his interpretor is making a comment; this is true especially in the 
discussion of court cases (notes 11, 12, and 13, p. 313). As another 
example, John Dewey's criticism of Plato's three classes of men is 
mentioned (p. 57), but the reference simply is to (the whole of) 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. Pity the student, more interested 
in the criticism than in the other topics Dewey covers, who has to 
plow through the almost 400 pages of that book in order to find the 
criticism! (At the end of each chapter there are, however, exten- 
sive bibliographies and a list of films useful for further study of 
each topic. ) 

Perhaps the most disconcerting things are the causal relationships 
suggested throughout the book. The author says in the discussion of 
existentialism that it is a philosophy of action and non-conformity: 
"Combine the action aspect with the anti-conformity aspect and you 
have the student riots and insurgencies which have plagued France 
for the past few decades and which have created havoc on college and 
high school campuses in the United States for the past few years" 
(pp. 79-80). Oh, that we could be sure that philosophy has done this 
and not social circumstances instead! In another place she follows 
the interpretation of another author (on whom she relies heavily 
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throughout the chapter on philosophical orientation) and observes: 
"In idealism, then, the teacher is accorded more importance than he 
is in any other educational philosophy" (p. 57 and note 6). Ido not 
believe it, andI doubt that very many other people do either. Finally, 
there is a rather strange (albeit unique, perhaps) equation of exis- 
tentialism with essentialism: '"Existentialists believe that the 
family must exercise its educative force more and delegate less to 
the schools. This could agree with Essentialist demands for cur- 
riculum revision in accord with 'their' views. Existentialists, for 
example, are also against the vocational emphasis current in the 
schools" (p.80). The author says this is only one point of agreement, 
however. Isubmit that it is not a distinctive point; that alliances 
with other philosophies and differences with essentialism are 
stronger; and that to give much attention to these kinds of causal 
relationships and interpretations is to mislead more than to lead 
with insight. 

The thrust of this review is that if the study of education, of 
history, of philosophy, is not conceptualized and taught in ways dif- 
ferent from those used until now, if the study does not originate 
from the students' interests and move along with their abilities, 
then we cannot expect to attract and hold the serious attention of 
students. They will continue to turn away from history and philoso- 
phy and education. Textbooks still have a role to play in this move- 
ment. But this book does not play it well. Its problems are outdated 
and even the handling of those problems is shallow. This is demon- 
strated best, I think, in summary, by the author's praise of eclecti- 
cism. "American education today," she says (p. 81), "is eclectic in 
its philosophy, for you can find evidences of each of the philosophies 
or variations of them in some school somewhere in this country. 
Eclecticism is not bad; it is vital to the contemporary scene." I 
would say that where eclecticism does not reflect pluralism, if 
American education is eclectic it is confused. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 


Richard C. Burke, Editor, INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, Bold New Venture Series, 1971), 145 
pages, $5.95. 


If there has been little progress in the utilization of Instructional 
Television as a teaching medium then the obvious question one must 
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ask is "Why?" The pursuit of the question "why" in this book was 
undertaken by selecting authors who had working experience with the 
medium as an instructional tool. 

The organization of this work was set into a balanced theme by 
Louis A. Rhodes' essay on the role of television in education. He 
emphasizes the nowness of television as one of the most useful as- 
pects of the medium indicating the possible advantages of developing 
team teaching relationships between the television teacher and the 
classroom teacher. Instructional Television in the elementary school 
was treated by Pauline Hadd who emphasized the effectiveness of 
the medium as a support device for teachers who may have limited 
expertise in certain of the specialized areas that they are responsi- 
ble for teaching. She reminds the reader that the elementary school 
teacher "is a jack of all trades and surprisingly enough master of 
many of them. . .."' Secondary education seems to have lagged be- 
hind the other levels of education in utilizing instructional television. 
Wanda B. Mitchell discusses the role of the medium in relationship 
to the traditional teaching learning processes found in the high school. 

Who makes the decision to utilize closed circuit television in the 
school is explained by George Bibich. The relationship of television 
in the school scheme is discussed from the administration's point of 
view. Examples of cost breakdown, installation, planning, and opera- 
tion as well as their results have been discussed and in part described. 
Bonnie Gilliom treats the television teacher as a human rather than 
a flat, one-dimensional picture on a screen. She ably describes the 
anxieties and frustrations that must be faced in that teaching role. 
She emphasizes the continuing need for evaluation and feed back from 
the classroom teacher and the students who are utilizing the in- 
structional programming. The television administrator is responsi- 
ble to a variety of different groups within the community. His re- 
lationship to these groups and his responsibility in terms of utiliza- 
tion, scheduling, and financing responsibilities were interestingly 
discussed by E. Dana Cox. 

The essence of the book was reached more closely in terms of the 
"why?" by Keith W. Meilke who discusses the problems and needs of 
evaluating learning whether it be from television type of instruction 
or from the more traditional forms of instruction. The essay's 
conclusion probably was strongest when Meilke wrote: 

Fundamental questions that were relevant to learning before 
television are still relevant: How is meaning translated into 
symbolic form by one person and decoded by another person? 
What is the nature of a medium? How do people learn? The 
strategy of relating the specific characteristics of the tele- 
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vision medium to more general models of communication and 
learning suggests that many of the pertinent issues are not 
television issues at all, but are general issues in learning and 
communication. 

Chapter eight raises some questions about instructional television. 
Richard C. Burke, the editor, attempts to take the reader from 
yesterday through today into what the future may be for instruc- 
tional television as a teaching device. He compares the teaching 
structure as it exists and weighs the contributions of television 
within that rigid structure. He suggests that television may be the 
catalyst to provide change in instructional methods and possibly 
enable groups of interested organizations to form cooperative ven- 
tures for the improvement of the educational system. 

Where has instructional television gone? Where will it go? Why 
has instructional television not achieved the expectations promised 
by its advocates in the fifties and sixties? This book does not pro- 
vide the answers but it does open new vistas for considering these 
problems. 


Joel S. Whitman 
The University of Alabama 

















